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The BLIND Bor. 
A fairy Tale. 


O E, on a time, there was a civil war 
among the Gnomes, which had involved 
them in great confuſion and diſtreſs, when the 
queen of the Genii, attcative to maintain peace 
and harmony among her ſubjects, diſpatched 
Nirſa, one of the moſt beautiful fairies of her 
court, to be their arbitrator, to determine the 
differences between them, and make them as 
happy as it was in her power to do. 


The charming Nirſa accordingly deſcended 
to the centre of the earth; appeafed the troubles 
of the Gnomes, diſſipated their ſactions; and 
having procured tranquillity and re-eſtabliſhed 
their former union, left them, and was upon her 
return to the brilliant court of the queen of the 
| i 0 | | 
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In her aſcent to the ætherial hemiſphere, 
Nirſa happening to fall into a reverie, the doves 
which drew her chariot with great rapidity, 


dazzled by the light of the ſun, to which they 


had been for ſeveral days unaccuſtomed, took a 
lower flight than uſual, and inſenſibly found 
themſelves near the ſurface of the earth. 


At this time Nirſa accidentally looking down 
found herſelf juſt over a pleaſant and ſolitary 
grove; in which two perſons of different ſexes 
were litting at the foot of a ſycamore tree, and 
appeared to be deeply affected with grief. They 
_ mingled their tears, and it was eaſy to ſee that 
thoſe of both flowed from the ſame cauſe. 


The fairy was touched with compaſſion, and 
as ſhe juſtly thought it one of the nobleſt prero- 
gatives of power, to confer favours and inſpire 
gladneſs in every heart, ſhe directed the flight 
of her doves toward the earth, and while ſhe 
was gently guiding them down, ſhe caſt her eyes 
on metalline ſtone, on which was inſtantly en - 
graven thoſe objects ſhe had at any time an in- 
clination to ſee. Accordingly the hiſtory of 
theſe. two young lovers preſented itſelf imme- 
diately to her eyes. 


Nadine, 


„ 


1 
Nadine, the daughter of one of the prieſts of 
Viitnou, had been educated with Zolmis, ' whoſe 
parents were alſo the conſecrated ſervants of the 
ſame deity. The marriage of this young couple 
being directed by am oracle, they were permitted 
a free intercourſe with each other; 4 liberty 
vhich inſenſibly accuſtomed. their hearts to the 
language of love. Nadine, who was adored by 
Zulmis, loved him as 'paſſionately in return. 
There were certain obſtacles, however, to their 
happineſs, as will be related hcreafter ; but theſe 
were to be removed by a miraculous water, 
which a ſage, revered in that country, and whoſe 
name was Alibec, had undertaken to diſcover. 
Alibec had been already abſent two years, and 


our lovers were impatient for his return, not 
knowing that indeed Alibec was no more. 


The lover of Nadine, though poſſeſſed of all 
other virtues and qualifications to render him 
aprecable, had never beheld the light of the 
ſen, His eye-lids had been cloſed from his 
birth, ſo that he could not behold the charms 
of his Nadine. His ſoul was nevertheleſs attached 
to hers by ſtronger ties than thoſe of perſonal 
beauty. Her ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, equality 
of temper, her underſtanding and the nobleneſs 


of 
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of her ſentiments, had made a conqueſt of 2 
e 


mer 


. 


The mother of Nadine, having been initiated 
in the myſteries of Zoroaſter, entertained a ſuper- 
ſtition conſiſtent with the notions of the magi, 


and imagined the blindneſs of Zulmis to be a 
mark of reprobation. The ſun enlightens, ſaid 


ſhe, all his favourites on earth. Without doubt, 
therefore, he hates Zultais. Let Zulmis appeaſe 
the anger of the ſun : let him fee, or let him 
renounce the hand of Nadine. 


An oracle, which was long ago conſulted, 


had declared that Zulmis would fee the Iight 


before the end of his twentieth year. Alibec, 
the ſage, who had promiſed to fetch the mira- 


culous water from the fountain of Zetma, was 


not yet returned ; and this day was the laſt of 
the lovers hopes. In an hour's time Zulmis will 
be twenty years old, and his eyes are not yet 
opened. The prieſts of Viſtnou are coming 
to ſeparate theſe faithful lovers, to disjoin their 


hands, to rend their hearts, and to compel them 


to ſay to each other, I abſolve you from your 


vows.” ln the ex pectauon of this fatal moment 
Zulmis 


„ as as 
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Zulmis and Nadine (at weeping, Gghing, and vo- 
* 


Nd needed no farther inſtructions bot 


Repping out of ber chariot, and wiſhing to 
aſſume the form of Alibec, ſhe was immediately 
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| Vader what figure ſoever Nirſa choſe to ap- 
pear, ſhe preſerved always the advantages attached 
to her being. Her foul of a ſuperior ſtamp to 
that of mere mortals, conſtantly enlightening 
and diceting her. Thus, although a perſon in 
a maſk, when viewing himſelf in a mirrour, ſees 
a very different figure to his own, yet he does 
not thence loſe the idea of his real features. In 
like manner, the fairy, under an aſſumed form, 
talked and acted like the object of which ſhe had 
taken the appearance, without ever forgetting 
that ſhe was ſtill Nirſa. 


i 


1012 Aan a ſlow and majeſtic pace ſhe walked 
forward to the place where the two lovers were 
ſeated. Nadine, as ſoon as ſhe beheld this ſup- 


poſed Alibec, cried out for joy, and running te 
meet him, O Alibec, ſaid ſhe, thou favoured of 
apa 4 Are you come to 
| = F2 compront 
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| <ompleat our wiſhes! Have you brought the 
divine ſpecific ? Do you come to make us happy ? 
Ah! how many tears hath your long abſence 
coſt us? Had you delayed any longer I ſhould 
have loſt Zulmis for ever. In ſaying this, ſhe 


conducted the fairy to her lover, whom Nirſa 
regarded with pleaſure. The bloom of youth 
glowed on his cheeks ; he was tall and graceful, 
his features delicate and regular. His hair Was 
of a fine cheſnut colour, and hung over his 
ſhoulders in flowing ringlets. At heating the 
name of Alibec, his cheeks glowed with freſh 
luſtre, as he was animated with the hopes of the 


conſequences of his arrival, He appeared” in- 
deed ſo handſome, that Nirſa could have declared 
him to be the moſt beautiful of all the children 


of Adam, if the charms of Nadine had not - 
ber to ſuſpend her en 2 


The fairy fat down upon a woch b baile be- 
tween them ; replicd to their queſtions, calmed 
their apprehenſions, and promiſed to make them 
happy. One part of your deſire, ſaid he, will 
be accompliſhed before night. The obſtacles 
that prevent the completion of your wiſhes will 

ſoon diſappear, and you ſhall be united. But, 
eh OE ſhe, my dear Nadine, as I am willing 


to 
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to crown your willen, you ought to be ſincere in 
letting me know them. "Conlider well your real 
intereſl. I can join you together in a plcaling 
union without opening the eyes of Zulmis. 1s 
it bis hand you are deſirous of ? Or do you re- 
quire me to put an end to his bliadneſs? Are 
you certain you will not be a loſer by having this 
dliadneſs removed EN 


Loſe by ie! ſaid Nadine, quite aſtoniſked, what 
can I poſlibly loſe by it ? — Poſſibly more than 
you imagine, anſwered Nicſa, So long as Zul- 
mis remains bliad, he will contiaue to love you; 
the qualities that excited his love will conſtantly 
maintain it. Your huſband will ever be your 
lover. You will, in his opinion, be ever young, 
and your days will paſs away in uninterrupted 
tranquility. Zulmis will owe all his pleaſure to 
you, his happineſs in this world will depend 
wholly on yourſelf; and when the Author of 
Nature ſhall be pleaſed to call you to your 
eternal abode, you will go hence without ever 


having experienced the cruel pangs of jealouſy, 


or regret at the loſs of an inconſtant lover. 


And Zulmis, ſaid Nadine, if he remains 
| deſtitae of ſight, will he be more happy too? 


* 
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No, continued the fairy; he will in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of you enjoy a great bleſſing, but he will 
never know its full value. He will never have 
the pleaſure of contemplating thoſe charms, the 
ſight of which will add every moment to his 
pleaſure. The ſmiles of Nadine will never in- 
toxicate his ſoul with delight, He will never 
know that Nadine is beautiful; but he will al- 
ways love her, and Nadine will be perfeQly 
happy. | 


Will Nadine be perfectly happy, cried Zulmis ; 
that is enough for me; I know not what I loſe 
by living in darkneſs; but if Alibec will obtain 
for me the hand of Nadine, .I ſhall regret no- 
thing. Let me but have always the opportunity 
of hearing the meſodious ſound of her delightful 
voice; of touching her ſoft hand, and feeling 
ber gently preſs mine. Let her but love me, 
aud continue repeatedly to tell meſo; and all my 
deſires are accompliſhed. As to other bleſſings, 
if there be any greater than theſe, they are ſuch 
2s I have no idea of, nor ever wiſh to know. 


But, ſaid Nadine to Nirſa, ſighing, cannot 
yon give him ſight, and yet inſure his con- 
ſlancy? 
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Do you imagine, replied Nirſa, that the 
ſcience of a mortal can ſurpaſs the power of 
Heaven? Are you ignorant of the extreme in- 
conſtancy of his ſex? When the eyes of your 
lover ſhall have taken a view of a variety of 
objects capable of giving delight, can you hope 


ever to fix them on you alone? The immenſity 


of the univerſe is hardly ſufficient to gratify the 
extravagant curioſity and wiſhes of mankind. 
Nay, ſo far from being ſatisfied with the num- 
berleſs beauties offered to their choice upon 
earth, they have been raſhly deſirous of com- 
pelling the intellectual inhabitants of the air to 
contribute to their pleaſures, 


Alas! faid Nadine, if I deſire that Zulmis 
ſhould remain in his preſent ſituation, will not 


his only happineſs conſiſt iff my affeftion ? Will 
he be ſenſible of the value of this, who is in- 
capable of knowing any other? Should any miſ- 


fortune alſo deprive him of me, in what will he 


find conſolation? My dear Zulmis, ſhall an in- 
tereſted view of preſerving your tenderneſs for 
me, render me ſo cruel to you? Shall I refuſe 
you any kind of pleaſure you may be capable of 


enjoying? Shall 1 deny you *the ſight of the 
* the ſtars, the earth, its inhabitants, 
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the groves, the trees, the flowers, and all the 
wonders of Nature, that fo aſtoniſh and delight 
us? Oh, no, moſt wiſe and powerful Alibec ; 
open the eyes of Zalmis, let him ſee, let him 
admire, let him enjoy theſe objects, even though 
they ſhould eſtrange him from me: No matter, 
make him happy, and let him even ceaſe to love 
me, if his inconſtancy can in the leaſt add to his 
felicity. 


No, Alibec, no, cried Zulmis, let me never 
ſee the light, let me remain ignorant of it for 


ever, if its enjoyment will make Nadine leſs dear 
to me. 


Nirſa, affected with theſe tender ſentiments, 
took the hands of Nadine and Zulmis, and join- 
ing them; Charming pair, ſaid he, may your 
affections remain conſtantly the ſame, Conduct 
me to thoſe relations, who are deſirous of parting 
you. Let us go to the temple of Viſtnou, and 
you (hall 3 the power of Alibec. 


Having faid this, they went all three to the 
temple; where the parents of Nadine and Zul- 
mis were aſſembled, in order to go in ſearch of 
the young lovers, and to ſeparate them for ever. 
| The 


n 

The ſight of Alibec filled them with joy and 
ſurpriſe. The friends of Zulmis were elated 
with hope, and the expectation of a miraculous 
event filled every one with emotion. The prieſts 
ſilently prepared to follow the commands of the 
ſage. The fairy received their reſpects ; and 
placing Zulmis on a ſeat upon an eminence, ſhe 
touched his eye-lids three times with a precious 
ſtone ; then ſpeaking with a loud voice, ſhe pro- 
nounced the following words. 


If the Supreme Being hath not condemned 
| thee to perpetual darkneſs, let the veil be with- 


. erawn from before thine eyes. Henceforth enjoy 
the contemplation of his works, 


Immediately the eyelids of Zulmis began to 
ſeparate ; they raiſed themſelves by degrees, and 
his eyes were open. 'The cry of joy and ſur- 
prize which immediately eſcaped him, gave no- 
tice. to all of the miracle that the fairy had 
effected. Upon this, ſhe ordered the croud to 
keep at a diſtance ; and, preſenting herſelf alone 
to the view of Zulmis, ſpoke to him ; but the 
hier was ſo ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, that be 
was infeaſible, dumb, and motionleſs. | 
Fs Tn 
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In this ſituation he was afraid to indulge his 
Joy, leſt he ſhould find himſelf deceived by an 


agreeable illuſion ; and trembled left he ſhould 
awake, and his happineſs ſhould vaniſh. 


Zulmis, faid Nirſa, if the brightneſs of the day 
offend you, cloſe your eyes again for a little 
while. You will ſoon open them again, and be 
able the more eaſily to —— the objeAs that 
ſurround you. 


Zulmis, though aſtoniſhed and agitated with 
fear, yet enchanted with delight, cried, No, 
never will I willingly cloſe theſe eyes again, ſo 
long deprived of that brilliant ſight with which 
they are now bleſſed. His mother, unable to 
| retain the tranſports of her joy, ran to him, and 
embracing him in her arms, Oh! my ſon! Oh! 
the goodneſs of heaven! O Alibec ! O the 
happy day! repeated ſhe. 


What do I hear, cried Zulmis, embracing her 
with ardour, is this my mother? Is this ſhc 
Whoſe kind hand uſed to conduct me in dark- 
neſs; whoſe tenderneſs anticipated my wants? 
Her voice penetrates my heart. How am I in- 
ĩereſted in thoſe features, which now for the firſt 
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dine T have beheld ! With what reſpect, love; 
and veneration, they inſpire me ! O my mother | 
my dear, my affectionate mother. Make me 
fill more happy. Shew me Nadine. Give me 
my Nadine, O wiſe Alibec ! Deign to inſtruct me 
how to diſtinguiſh my dear Nadine. 


In the mean time, the eyes of his charming 
miſtreſs ſwam in tears: She was going to ad · 
Vance, but was kept back by a ſigu from Lirſa. 


At the report of Alibec's return, a numerous 
crowd had haſtened to the temple. The fairy 
ordered the young prieſteſſes, who preſſed for- 
ward to ſce Zulmis, to advance. On which 
they preſently ſurrounded him; with Nadine 
ſtanding among them; who ſeeing how ſome of 
her companions were dreſſed, felt an emotion to 
| which ſhe had hitherto been a ſtranger, and 

wiſhed ſhe had taken a little more pains in 
attiring herſelf. 


The timid and uncertain looks of Zulmis were 
employed in ſearch of Nadine ; and while they- 
ran over the variety of beautiful features that 
were placed before him, his heart was fearful of 
miſtaking, At length, however, his eyes _— 
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on his amiable miſtreſs, he wiſhed that ſhe might 
prove his Nadine. Taking a review of the 
young beauties again, he fixed a ſecond time on 
Nadine: then ſighed and pointing her out to 
Alibec, Shall I be inconſtaat ? ſaid he. Shall I 
be ſeduced by a new object? If that be not Na- 
dine, Iam indeed * and r, 


| Theſe Dos penetrated the heart of Nadine; 
who ſ. id, How ! Zulmis, my dear Zulmis, would 


| you ceaſe to love me? 


| Oh! it is her voice, cried Zulmis, It is, it 
is my Nadine, the delight, the idol of my ſoul. 
All the miracles of Nature, of which I had no 
idea, are aſſembled ia that charming face. O 
Alibec, deprive me, if you will, of the ſight of 
every thing elſe in Nature; but iacreaſe in me 


the faculty of ſeeing, , Win my dear 
Fe. 


Nothing but exclamations of joy were heard 
around theſe tender lovers; they were encom- 
paſſed withaa garland of flowers; and, advancing 
up to the altar, were united for ever by the 
prieſt. After which Zulmis, certain of the 
poſſeſſion of his Nadine, turned round to thoſe 
8 bo n who 
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who were felicitatiog him, O my friends, faid 
he, what pleaſure ! what cochanting delight de 
I feel! Is it poſſible you can be ſo happy as [ 
am, when meeting your friends you conftantly 
ſay, I am 22 to SEE yen. 


All eyes were now employed in gazing upon 
Zulmis and Nadine; in the mean while, Nirſa 
quitted the form of Alibec, and aſſumed her 
own. The multitude were aſtoniſbed, and the 
| admiration that followed was equal to their firſt 
ſurprize. The women made her profound” re- 
verences, and the men threw themſelves at her 


feet. 


Inhabitants of theſe peaceful plains, ſaid the 
fairy, the virtues of theſe lovers are rewarded. 
They will continue to love each other through 
life, and the angel of death will condu them 
together to the region of bliſs and immortality, 
You, who partake of their joy, forget not the 
paſſage of Nirſa through your country. 


- On faying this, ſhe diſappeared. The Sylphs, 
at a ſignal given, raiſed up, near the temple, a 
fuperb palace for Zulmis and Nadine, and ſtored 
it with immenſe treaſures, All thoſe who were 
* preſent 
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preſent at this miraculous event, were bleſſed to 
the utmoſt- extent' of their wiſhes : and Nirſa, 
the charming Nirſa, reaſcended to the brilliant 
habitation of the fairies, with the agreeable ſa - 
tisfation of having made numbers happy. 


THE B E E. 


| og is ſurpriſing to ſee how little moſt of the 
men, particularly thoſe of wealth and diſtinc- 
tion, profit by the pains which are taken to cul - 
tivate their genius and underſtanding. From their 
earlieſt infancy the greateſt care is taken to form 
their minds, and to teach them to think and act 
with propriety ; the abilities and erudition of 
the learned being employed to iaſtill the prin- 
ciples of ſolid ſenſe and uſeful knowledge. How 
many opportunities offer to unfold and extend 
that ſublime intelligence, with which the firſt 
man was endued : an intelligence which, in their 
opinion, tranſmitted only from fathers to ſons, 
elevates the males of our ſpecies above all other 
creatures ; inveſts them with the command of the 
univerſe, and authoriſes them to look down 


upon 
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upon their female companions as being ſubordi- 
nate to their genius, and condemned to an im- 
plicit acknowledgement of their ſuperiority. 


] was one day on a viſit to a lady; at whoſe 
houſe 1 found ten or a dozen gentlemen of the 
firſt faſhion, in ſerious converſation on a recent 
and melancholy event; the ſubject was popular 
and univerſally intereſting ; the conjectures they 
formed of the conſequences were various; each 
perſon ſupporting his own opinion by hiſtorical 
examples of ſimilar caſes. But, what bjunders ! 
what ſtrange confuſion did not they make ! what 
ignorance did they not betray of facts, names, and 
dates! Theſe were indeed fo groſs that it was 
impoſſible for me to forbear ſmiling. 


When the lady of the houſe was alone with 
me, You ſee, faid ſhe, ſuch are the lords of the 
creation; deſtined to command, to govern, to 
direct, to tyranniſe over our ſex. Every thing 
is done for them ; ten years at leaſt are devoted 
do the taſk of inſtructing them in reaſon and 

knowledge ; in teaching them to obſerve, to per- 


ceive, to judge. They poſleſs every thing ; they 
enjoy every thing: the world ſeems made for 
them alone. 


As 
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we are too often looked upon as uſcleſs beings z 
born to run away with part of the inheritance of 
a ſon, who is the ſole object of the vanity of 
great families. We are uſually turned over to 
the care of ſome antiquated waiting-woman, who, 
growing too old to pleaſe at the toilette, under- 
takes the very difficult taſk of enlightening our 
firſt ideas. We are taken out of the hands of 
theſe ſagacious governantes to be put into con- 
vents, where we are taught to hate and fear the 
world by thoſe who know nothing of it them- 
ſelves, and can give us no true idea of its actual 
dangers. A certain modeſty of countenance, a 
few reſpectable principles, mixed with a thou- 
ſand prejudices, are the only advantages we reap 
during the ſeveral years thrown away among 
them. We then return to our father's houſe, 
in order to improve ourſelves in ſome frivolous 
talents, without any enjoyment whatever. Con- 
demned to ſilence amidſt a circle of viſitors, a 
girl ſeems not to. be one of the company, She 
is hardly ever ſpoken to, and if the is, hardly 
ever dares to give an anſwer ; fo that her diſpo- 
ſition and underſtanding are utterly unknown. 


At lebgth we are married, and it is really pro- 
2 digious 
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digious if, at thirty years of age, a woman ar- 
rives by the help of her own reflections, and 
after the difficult ſtudy of others and herſelf, to 
think, from the dictates of her own heart, that 
ſhe is formed for acquiring that knowledge and 
praQiſing thoſe virtues, which are undoubtedly 
common to both the ſexes. This lady was in 
the right; the men are generally elevated in their 
ſentiments. The women are obliged to elevate 
themſelves. They have frequently no other 
maſter than their own heart. This is, indeed, 
an able one, and his method is pretty certain, 
But how many obſtacles lie in the way of this 
difficult ſtudy ? A thouſand objects divert their 
purſait, and the manner of thinking which the 
men entertain of them is juſtly diſguſting. 


one of my friends, who was ſorry to ſee a very 
amiable woman employed ſolely in decorating and 
diſplaying the charms of her perſon, thought it 

his duty to write to her, in order to engage ber 
to beſtow a little time on more ſerious concerns» 
The following is her anſwer to bis letter. 
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A Litter from the Marchioneſs of #** to . 


T was needleſs, Sir, to cloſe your letter with 
any apology for the motives of -your writing 
it, I peroſed it with attention and without be- 
ing diſpleaſed at the advice it contained, Being 
fully determined to follow my own inclinations, 
I can liſten to counſel without being offended, 


eſpecially if it be dictated by friendſhip. I ſhall 


communicate my reaſons, alſo, to the worthy 
man who is deſirous of having me perfe#, and 
hath ſo much eſteem for me as to think it- would 


de eaſy for me to become ſo. 


I ſpend' a confiderablt time at my toilette. It is 
very true, Sir, I employ a good deal i» the choice 
of my chaths, and in determining my drefs for tb. 
day. — I admit all this to be true. But, would 
not this 4% time be better employed in reading, 
in thinking, in refleting, in cultivating my talents, 
enriching my mind, and improving my tafle. — 
You will permit me to ſay, * not atoll, Sir, F 
ont believe it would.” 


So 


tt =g ] ' 
e a provoking 


| air and mien, levity, and impudence, attract a 


crowd of admirers ; who are ſolicitous to pleaſe 

me; who cauſe me to be diſtinguiſhed, courted 

and preferred; to what purpoſe, Sir, ſhould I 

think of acquiring more eſtimable qualities, that 

are difficultly attained, and which I can do fo. 
eaſily and ſo conveniently without. | 


If your ſex would but ſet a greater value ou 
our virtues ; if they would pay to merit only that 
tribute they beſtow on beauty you would ſee us 
labour to adorn our perſonal charms with men» 


tal attractions, whh evenneſs of temper, good - 
neſs, candour, wit, and knowledge. Were we 


ſure of finding friends, we ſhould diſdain the art 
of gaining lovers. 


But women inſpire only ſentiments of ſelf- 
intereſt ; deſire, amuſement, the expectation of 
a tranſient pleaſure, are the ſecret motives of 
that homage which is paid to their charms, 
They are loved only becauſe they are handſome; 
though followed, courted, and careſſed, under 
the notion of their being weak : And the men 
are attached to them only om the hope f 


becoming fooliſh, and then of profiting by their 
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folly. Is it worth while, Sir, for a woman to 
hy herſelf under any confiraint in order to reap 
the triffing advantages annexed to real merit? 
What woman is not at leaſt worthy of the ſen- 
timents a man is expats of r for her 
at Rane? | 


If you, men, were to diſplay more under- 
ſtanding, the women would be more rational. 
The manner in which they live and ſpend their 
time, is not the fault of their natural diſpoſi- 
tion, but the inevitable conſequence of your 
conduct towards them. It is your errours that 
veceſſarily lead them aftray. Correct yourſclves, 
become juſt and diſcreet. Cultivate decency, 
and cheriſh virtue among yourſelves, and you 
will ſee them flouriſh among us; for as we are 
born to love you, our ſentiments will of courſe 
be determined by yours, — 


"My fiicad would willingly, bare made dome 
anſwer to this letter, but. on reflection found 
that N had nothing to tay. 


4 1 am upon the ſubjedk of be difference 
9 munner ol Dran! children of Cilſer= 
. ent 


24 


H 


ent ſexes; 1 3 extradt from 
„ ee eee, ee e | 


71 1 wiſe 8 3 — I lived 
With the Duke de Matalon. I was then about ten 
years of age, and ſlill remember the ſtrange, re- 
ception ſhe met with, on coming into the world. 
The fortune of the Duke was confiderable, fo 
chat he ardently wiſhed for an heir to his eſtate: 
importuning Heayen inceſſantly with his pray- 


ers, in order to obtain ſo deſired a blefng. At 
length he. was informed of the Dutcheſs's preg- 
nancy : for which his gratitude broke forth in 
numberleſs gifts to the neighbouring- con- 
-vents and monaſteries. . The altars were deco- 
rated with magnificent preſents, and his folici- 
tude and tenderneſs daily increaſed for the Dat- 
cheſs, who, ſoon 4 bim the completion 
ol his withes, 


0. 
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At length the expeAed moment arrived ; da 

che Dutcheſs was brought to bed of an n 
little innocent, which pleaded, at Its birth, in 
undoupted right to all the natural affection and 
fondocſs of its parents. I thought I ought to 
felicitate the Duke on the erent, but was kept 


back. * was nece ſary, before 207 np, 
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to examine the little ſtranger to know of what 
ſex it was: till then the place it ſnould occupy 
in the heart of its father was uncertain. This 
was ſoon determined, for alas! it was a girl; it 
was ſhe who is ſince become the companion of 
my life, and the object of my deareſt afſeRions. | 
The Dake, on finding this, put the child afide 
with one hand, and wiped a tear from his eye 
'with the other. An air of forrow ſpread'itſelf over 
the faces of all preſent; the Dutcheſt alone, 
whoſe ſituation required ſome deference, being 
kept for ſome days ignorant of her misfortune i in 
bringing into the world a girl. tn 


ian „ 
remember 1 was a good deal ſtruck at this ca- 
price, and thought it very inhuman. I have al- 
fo too much reflected on it ſince not to deſpiſe 
it: and perhaps the Counteſs of Lipari owes 
part of my tender and conſtant attachment to 
her, to the compaſſion „ 
me at the moment of her birth. 


This ridiculous preference of a boy ton ie, 

is 3 weakneſs owing to our vanity, and is doubt - 
leſs very reprehenſible. It is not one's fortune, 
one's virtue, or happiteſs that one thinks to en- 
joy; 
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joy; that . 
another; it is merely one's name. 


It is with regret I ſay it; but if ſo many of 
the great, who imagined themſclves happy in 
leaving heirs to their titles and poſſeſſions, could 
but obſerve in what manner they have followed 
the ſteps of their anceſtors, there are very few 
of them who would have reaſon to be vain of 
having been the ſtock to ſuch withered branches. 


The natural inconſiſtency of mankiad may 
induce them to adopt prejudices; but when 
they are found to be abſolutely unjuſt, it is 
Nrange that time and reflection do not eradi- 
cate them. I cannot think how it is poſſible 
for parents to look ſo differently on their chil- 
dren; to all of whom they lie under equal obli- 
gations, and whom the law of humanity, more 
facred than that of cuſtom, ought ee render 
equally dear. 


As Count de Lipari wrote his memoirs for 
the uſe of his two daughters, he here addreſſes 
himſelf to them in the following words. 


Oh! my daughters, I received you with joy 
from the hands of Heaven, The arms of a 
x 8 tender 


18 
tender parent were always open to embrace 
you: you will enjoy my fortunes, you whom 
my fondeſt hopes are to ſee happy. My titles 
will indeed be extinct: the idle grandeur which 
now ſurrounds me, will be buried in oblivion ; 
my name will be forgotten among men; but 
my 1 umn; * in your hearts. 


4 1 am a little out of humour to 45 1 
have no inclination to narrative; nothing agree- 
able offering itſelf to my recolleftion. I ſhall 


finiſh this little pamphlet therefore, with a few 
letters tranſlated from the Arabick, | 
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From 


princeſs ZELMAIDA to Prince ALANIR, 
her Huſband. 
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LAS! Have you then left me? Decelved 
by your engaging pretences, I thought that 
your preparations menaced only the ſavage in- 
habitants of the woods. How ſorrowful do I 


awake, to find my ſpouſe departed ; his ſlaves 
in haſte to follow him; to hear the neighings 
of his fiery ſteeds, the ſhrill ſound of his trum; 
pets, and his chariots armed with ſcythes. — 
Oh furious war ! why have I known thy terri- 
| ble ſtandards? My ſoul is troubled. In my 
fears I call upon my well beloved; but he is 
deaf to the voice of my grief. Does he fear to 
behold the tears I ſhed; and will he not par- 
take of the bitterneſs of my ſorrow ? 


cw * — | 
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My deareſt Alamir! my looks are fixed upon 
chat fatal field in which thy warriours are aſſem- 
bled. I perceive thy ſuperb pavillion? I call 
upon thee, with tears, to ſpare me a ſingle mo- 
ment: but my cries are loſt in the wind — Ha 
what noiſe is this I hear—Oh dreadful ſound | 
Cruel ſignal! Already my illuſtrious ſpouſe hath 
diſplayed his purple ſtandard. He graſps his 
mighty ſword, the trumpets call and the ter- 
rible ſound leads him far, far from Zelmaida. 
He goes, he runs, he flies, and that from me. 
Mine eyes, all bathed in tears, can hardly pierce 
the clouds of duſt which riſe on the plain.— 
Ye powers ſupreme! watch over his precious 
life ? 


'O Alamir! O thou delight of my. beart ! 
Theſe hands ſhall plant a young laurel. 1 
will water it every day with my tears. It will 
increaſe, and in the moment appointed. for thy 
return, its beauties ſhall either ſhade thy head 
or cover my tomb, 
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LETTER E 


Y wandering ſteps conduct me at random 
through this wide palace. They guide 
me ot in thoſe of him I love; of him who re- 
ſembles the ſtar of day, whoſe genial warmth 
animates all nature. O thou moſt beloved, 
moſt amiable of mortals, why, ah why doſt 
thou deprive me of thy glorious preſence? By 
what barbarous law art thou ſnaiched from 
me? Why may not Zalmaida follow her Ala- 
mir and partake of his fatigues and dangers ? 
She who hath ſo often partook of his plea- 
ſures ! 


The happy moments recur to my memory 
and bring with them the moſt tender, the moſt 
delightful ideas, mixed with thine. Alas! thy 
cruel abſence hath tainted even this remembrance 

with grief. Ah why am I not flill in thoſe 
| peaceful borders, where love ſubjected thee to 
my laws! Ye flowery gardens of my beloved fa- 
ther, why am I not ſtill repoſed with Alamir in 
the ſhade of your ſpreading cedars ? There 

e would 
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would I interweave his hair with garlands of 
myrtle ; there preſs into his cup the juice of de- 
licious fruit; falling it up with a liquor of 
perfume, whole enchanting vapour ſhould cauſe 
him to fall Janguiſhing into my arms. There 
would he ſeek to recruit his exhauſted ſtrength 
on the lips of n whoſe ardour ſhould 
—_—— 


O return, return, light of my life, thou guid- 
ing ſtar of my happineſs, reſtore me thoſe hap- 
py days, in which we were united in the bonds 
of pleaſure. As the roſe openeth itſelf in the 
morning, to be moiſtened with the tears of Au- 
rora, ſo my heart expands itſelf without ceaſing, 


in the hopes of ſeeing thee, 


No ſooner hath ſlumber cloſed mine eyes, 
than thou appeareſt to me in my ſleep. I hear, 
I ſee thee, I fly into thine arms, and enjoy thy 
delightful embrace. Thou ſpeakeſt, and the 
ſound of thy voice reanimates my heart. We 
enjoy the. moſt raptucous delights, while the 
exceſs of my happineſs diſpells the errour of its 
fruition.——But I awake, I call thee, I look 
about for thee, but find thee not. Alas! my 
dear Alamir, 1 find thee not, The dawn ap- 

| Pears, 


t 
pears, its brightneſs offends mine eyes; I hide 
myſelf from the ſight of my ſlaves, from their 
fongs and their ſports. I ſhun thy ſiſters, and 
would, if poſſible, fly from myſelf. Then hid- 
ing my drooping head in the breaſt of thy mo- 
ther, | weep, and cry, What is become of the 
huſband thou haſt given me? 


_ — 


LETTER n. 


T the riſing of the dawn I expected the 
proof of thy tenderneſs. Fearing to have 
the pleaſure I promiſed myſelf, on the geceipt 
of thy letter, an inſtant delayed, I paſſed the 
night in the parterre where thou haſt ſo often 
gathered flowers to adorn me. My grief of 
heart led me inſenſibly under thoſe magnifi- 
cent vaults where the aſhes of thy anceſtors are 
repoſed. Affected by an unexpericnced emo- 
tion, I proſtrated myſelf before the tomb of 
thy illuſtrious father. I poured perfumes over 
his ſacred relicks; I invoked the ſpirit of that 
hero. I conjured him to attend thy ſteps, to 
conduct thee, and to divert from thee the poi- 
ſoned darts of thy enemies —Ah ! why, my 
* Alamir, ſhouldſt thou have enemies? 
5 T3 Peciſh 
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Periſh every one that hates thee. Thoſe cruel 
hands, which ſcatter death around my Alamir, 
may even by chance reach through him the heart 
of his ſorrowful Zelmaida! Alas! my joy, 
my happineſs, my life is then dependent per- 
haps on a barbarian, an inhuman, a wretched 


mercenary — Ah! what deſtructive genius in- 
veated this fatal art of war, impiouſly to ſully 
the altars of glory with blood, and to raife a 
temple to honour on the mangled bodies of the 
dead! 


O my dear Alamir ! when firſt my hand and 
heart were given to thee as a reward of thy af- 
feftion, thy virtues were conſpicuous in thy 

majeſtic countenance: on my arrival ia theſe 
happy climates thy ſtates were in peace, and thy 
fortunate ſubjects preſented to my view the de- 
lightful picture of Paradiſe. Their joyful accla- 
mations, their ardent wiſhes ſtill conſtantly ac- 
companied thee. Thou waſt then no warrior, 
yet was thy glory leſs ?!——But the ſtar of day 
is going to enlighten other lands, the vcil of 
night will ſpread itſclf over this palace before 
Aſor appears. Aſor ſhould have brought me a 
letter Haſt thou then forgotten me? Oh 
ft abſence can baniſh me a moment from your 
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thoughts! If you can ceaſe—Forgive me Ala- 
mir, no doubt injurious to thee ſhall ever riic 
up in my ſoul- But what ſhould detain Aſor? 


Why doth he not preſent himſelf to my view? 
No, Alamir. No, it is not you, it is a ſlave, a 


negligent ſlave that mocks the deſires of Zel- 
maida. 


LETTER IV. and laſt. 


HAT a frightful dream hath filled my 
trembling ſoul with horrour! O, Ala- 
mir, my dear Alamir! I hare ſeen thee pale, 
fainting and almoſt covered with a veil, black 
and ſtained with blood. Thou ſeemedſt to 
meet my looks, in order to hide from me an ar- 
row that pierced thy back.-—1 gave an hor- 
rible cry, which alargied and brought all my 
ſlaves about me. And though I ſaw and ſpoke: 
to them, I could not quiet my agitated ſpirits. 
The flutterings of my heart appeared to me a 
fatal omen. But Aſor is artived, and your let- 
ter, removing that black cloud, hath reſtored 


me to thee, to ore, to myſelf. 
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Ah! how can he who /ves me, expoſe me tc 
ſuch terrible alarms? Thou adore! me, and yet 
I weep. I hou lrg? for me, and yet I am far 
from thee. Thy glory command; thee to ſuccour 
thine ally; and in obedience to that thou rendeſt 


the heart of thy dear Zelmaida. © 


Ah! what is then this cruel glory? Are its 
obligations more ſacred than thy vows? More 
powerful than thy love? More powerful than 
mine? TI lift up my hands and heart to the 
azure vault of Heaven; I bleſs the Author of 
nature, whoſe infinite wiſdom is omniſcient, that 
he hath formed our ſex in weakneſs ; becauſe. 
fortitude joined to beauty would have rendered 
us too ſuperior to other creatures: woman 
would have been without a maſter, man with- 
out a companion, and the ſweets of love had 
been unknown, Thanks to divine goodneſs, 
my only glory is to pleafe thee ; it impoſes on 
me no other law, than that of adoring thee and 
of confeſſing and approving it. I ſhall have 
diſcharged all my duties, if I ſhall be able to 
retain your affeQion and make you happy ; if I 
ſhall be able to mark your days with pleaſures, 
and if expiring in your arms, I ſhall carry with 


me RT" eſteem and regret to the regions of 
futurity. 
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ſuturity. Honour doth not command me to fly 
from my Alamir; to afſſict thy ſoul with de- 
vouring inquietude. It requires that I love thee 
and am conſtant to thy love. How eaſy, how 
delightful to practiſe the virtues of my condi- 
tion! But ah, if I were obliged, like thee, to 
acquire immortal fame, by afflicting the object : 
of my love, O my dear Alamir, I could not do 
it. No, the name of Zelmaida would never be 
engraven on the pillars of the tewple of fame. 


G5 


HISTORY: or ERNESTINA. 


 BOUT three months ago, a poor woman, 
a foteigner, arrived» at Patis; ſhe was 
young and handſome, but entirely unknown 
and unacquainted with any perſon in that great 
city. She lodged on the ground-floor in the 
ſuburbs of St. Anthony, and maintained herſell 
dy wor king embroidery. | 


It happened one evening, after having been 
out to diſpoſe of her work, that fie was-taken 
ſuddenly ill; and, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſt - 
ance that could be given her, expited without 
r recovering her ſenſes. 


Alarmed at this terrible accident, her neigh- 
dours filled her wretched abode with lamen- 
tations ; vaiply. calling upon each other and 
7 


Ct ſe 
lamenting the untimely fate of the poor Chriſ- 


tina ! 


A citizen's widow, whoſe parden joined to the 
walls of the houſe, from which theſe exclama- 
tions proceeded, excited by the laudable defire 
of being ſerviceable to the diſtreſſed, came in to 
enquire the cauſe. The people were informing 
her of the particulars, when ſhe caſt her eye on 
a little girl, between three and four years old, 
who was crying near the dead body; and pulling 
her mother by the gown, innocently called out,. 
Dear mama awake, pray mama awake. 


The heart of this good neighbour was too 
ſuſceptible not to melt into compaſſion at this 
moving fight. Taking the little innocent, there - 
fore, in her arms, ſhe embraced it tenderly and 
wiped away its tears. The beauty of the little 
creature adding to her compaſſion, ſhe gare 
orders for the mother's - interment, . and took 
the young orphan with her to her own houſe; 
the neceſſary meaſures being entered into for that 


The-name of this compaſſionate gentle woman 
Du Frelnoy. She was the widow of a rich 
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metchant, but in ſettling affairs with her huſ- 
band's relations, reſerved to herſelf only an in- 
come of 3000 livres fer annum ; making over the 
reſt of his fortune to his daughters by a former 
marriage: by which act of generoſuy ſhe had. 
the ſatisſaction of making an agreeable ſettlement 
on the daughters of a worthy man, whoſe memory 
was dear to her. 


The name of the little orphan was Erneſtina. 
She was born in Germany, and did not appear 
to be of mean extraction. As lhe ſpoke but little. 
French, all that could be learned of her was, 
that a_bad buſband had obliged the unhappy 
Chriſtina to leave her native country. 


The poor child lamented the loſs of ker mo- 
ther, and enquired after her for ſeveral days; 
but, as is uſual, in time inſenſibly forgot her. As 
ſhe grew up ſhe grew genteel and handſome ; ſo- 
that at twelve years of age ſhe was a remarkable 
fine girl. Her ſhape was eaſy, her eyes black 
and full of fire, her hair of a fine nut- brown, 
her teeth white as ivory ; ſhe had a ſoft engaging. 
ſmile, and a good underſtanding ; all which con- 

tibuted to render her perfectly agrecable, 


She 
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She was educated in a plain and ſimple mat» 
ner, was taught to love virtue, and reſpett her 
honour. as the higheſt of moral obligations: but 
living very reticed her ideas of things were ne+ 


ceſſarily con ſined. She acquired but very little 
knowledge of the world, and retained long that 


peaceful ang. peryous ignorance of vice; which, 
keeping ſuſpicion at a diſtance, induces us ta 
judge of others by ourſelves, and makes us con- 


ſider every one without diſtinction as diſpoſed ta 
ſerve and oblige us. 


+ 


| Mrs. dn, Silom, beiog ſtrongly attached ta 
this young creature, reflefted with concern on. 
the condition to which ſhe might poſſibly. be one 
day reduced. What would become of poor 
Erneſtina, would ſhe ſay, if her friend ſhould be 
taken from her and leave her deſtitute? As the 
was not miſtceſs of her deſtiny, therefore, ſhe 
was deſirous of baviog her dear orphan taught 
ſome art or buſiueſs, by which ſhe might ba 
able genteelly to provide for herſelf, 


To this end, ſhe theught of painting in mie 
niature, and engaged a maſter to inſtruct her in 
drawing. Erneltina being extremely docile and 
* — ſoon promiſed to make a conſiderable 
progrels | 
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progreſs in this art. She had made indeed ſome 
proficiency, when Mrs. du Freſnoy, her friend, 
was attacked with a malignant fever, and in a 
ſhort time reduced to the laft extremity ; death 
taking her off in the fifth day of her illneſs. 


Henriecta Dumenil, fiſter to the drawing- 
taſter of Erneſtina, had contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with: Mrs. du Freſnoy. They lived 
near each other, and ' viſited often. Henrietta 
was about chirty years of age; and, having been 
bred up by one of her rich relations, had hitherto 
lived a life. of great diſſipation. To a very 
amiable : diſpoſition, however, by nature, ſhe 
| had united thoſe graces of converſation which 
are acquired only in polite circles. A want of 
fortune, of beauty, and the poſſeſſion of a good 
deal of underſtanding, had prevented her mar- 
rying ; while the goodneſs of her character, her 
acknowledged virtue, and integrity of morals 
had procured her ſincere and valuable friends. 


Henrietta had conſtantly attended on Mrs. Du 
Freſnoy during her illnefs ; and after her deceaſe 
conduQed the afflicted Erneſlina to the houſe of 
her relation.z where ſhutting themſelves together 


1 
in her apartment, they mixed their tears gad in- 
dulged themſelves in that pleaſing conſolation ot 
having each a companion to ſhare her ſorrows,” 


Henrietta, being appointed executrix of Mrs. 
Du Freſnoy's will, acquiited herſelf of tuat truſt 
with great fidelity. Her effects, which were 
bequeathed to Erneſtina, were fold, and the 

money to the amount of 9000 livres veſted ia 
proper hands for the uſe of Eraeſtina. 


The next object of conſideration was ſome. 
decent and. proper place for her to reſide, She. 
could not poſſibly be with Henrietta. 


la this. vacertain. ſnuation, Mr. Dumenil, 

greatly pleaſed with. the promiſing genius of bis 
pupil, offered for a trifling ſum, to board her at 
his houſe, and to inſtruc her farther in his pro- 
feſſion. Erncſtina gratcfully accepted his offers, 
and two months after the death of her beve- 
factreſs, was conducted by Henrietta to the houſe. 


of her brother. 


Erneſtina was more deeply concerned, than 
might be expected from one of her age, for the 
© deathof Mrs. du Freſaoy; though without being 

4 . ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the conſequences, or how great wes 
her loſs. The principal motive of her aMlition 
were the thoughts of being ſeparated for ever 
from a kind and affectionate woman, who had 
been ſo much her friend, and was fo tender, fo 
indulgent a companion. Mrs. Dumenil was not 
of a diſpoſition to recompenſe her for the loſs of 
ſo good a friend. Volatile, careleſs, and even 
filly, ſhe turned every thing into jeſt, was 
affected by nothing, and looked upon perſons if 
affliction as very indifferent company, 


She was about ſix and twenty years of age, and 
was paſſionately fond of amuſement and diſſipa- 
tion ; and, though her circumſtances. did not 
permit her to indulge herſelf freely in the pur- 
chaſe of her favourite diverſions, ſhe found means 
to partake of them, by becoming the complaiſant 
friend of women, fond of them as herſelf, though 
not very ſtrit, in their morals. Dumeni), the 
huſband, who was an caſy, good-natured man, 
conſtantly employed in his profeſſion, and in the 


care of his health, ſuffered his wife to live as ſhe. 


pleaſed, but was lucky enough to have in his 
ſervice an old thrifty houſe-keeper, who took 


care of his houſe and family. 
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la the mean time, Mrs. Dumenil frequented 
balls, plays, and all places of public reſort; 
ſupped abroad, returned home late, and gene- 
rally ſlept part of the next day: but as her huſ- 
band did not complaia of her irregularities, ſhe 
did not thiak of laying herſelf under any re- 
ſtraint. 


The pupil of Mr. Dumenil, entirely taken up 


with her ſtudies, hardly ever ſaw her; and 
whenever they met, they as conſtantly parted 


again with a complaiſant and mutual indifference. 


Erneſtina had thus ſtudied three years under the 
directions of her maſter, without meeting with 
any thing to diſturb the uniform ſerenity of her 
life : during which time her genius and taſte had 

carried her to a pitch of excellence far beyond 
any leſſons her maſter was capable of giving her. 
This he perceived with a ſenſible pleaſure, and 
as he was often indiſpoſed and incapable of his 
buſineſs, he took every opportunity to publiſh 
the abilities of his pupil, and prevailed on ſe- 
veral of his friends to permit her to draw their 
pictures; by which ſhe ſoon acquired a deſerved 
reputation, 
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Being one day left alone in his cloſet, to finiſh 
the ornaments of a miniature, to be immediately 
delivered ; ſhe heard the door open, and turning 
round, ſaw a gentleman enter the room, who 
by bis air and dreſs appeared to be a perſon of 
diſtinction. A filent inclination of the head and 
a motion with her hand, invited him to fit down 
while ſhe went on with her work, and was no 
otherwiſe ſurpriſed than to find in him the __ 
of the portrait before her. 


The gentleman fat down, and Erneſtina could 
not forbear caſting her eyes firſt on him, and 
then on the picture, for a conſiderable time al- 

ternately. 


The ſingularity of this adventure gave equal 
pleaſure and ſurprize to the gentleman; who was 
the Marquis de Clemenges, and had called upon 
Dumenil to haſten the finiſhing of his portrait 5 
which was impatiently expected by a lady. He 
expected accordingly to have found the painter 
in his cloſet, where he uſually worked; but was 
agreeably diſappointed to find in his place an 
handſome young girl, who ſeemed to examine 
his features with a kind of pleaſure, that flattered - 
dim not a little, The circumſtance was ſimply 
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yet agreeable z and though at firſt only amuſing, 


it afterwards made a very ſtrong and lively im- 
preſſion on him. 


While Erneſtina was thus employed in com- 
paring together the original and the copy, the 
Marquis was no leſs ſo, in admiring the profu- 
ſion of graces that adorned the perſon of our 
female painter. Wiſhing that her education and 

underſtanding might correſpond with ſo charm- 
ing a figure, he was deſirous alſo of hearing her 
ſpeak, and was going to begin a converſation 
with her, when Mr. Dumenil entered the cloſet, 
and made him many apologics for not being able 
to ſend home the portrait. 


On the other hand, the Marquis, who was 
now leſs ſolicitous to have it finiſhed, interrupted 
him in the midſt of his excuſes ; and, being de- 
ſirous of prolonging the pleaſure of ſeeing Er- 
neſtina's eyes fixed on his, pretended to be diſ- 
ſatisfied with the likeneſs, the colouring, and in 
ſhort the deſign of the whole. As his cenſures, 


however, were thrown out at random, — 
tina could not help ſmiling at ſome of his obſer- 
vations. 
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On this the Marquis requeſted her to examine 
the picture more carefully, and to tell him if he 
was deceived in his judgment. With this ſte 
readily complied, and placing herſelf oppoſite to 
him, compared it again, and declared, after a 
minute examination, that it was a perfect like- 
neſs, and a good picture. M. de Clemenge; 
affected to perſiſt, nevertheleſs, in his own opi- 
nion, while ſhe, on the contrary, endeavourcd 


to obviate his objeCtions. 


In this altercation, the ſweetneſs of her voice, 
the accuracy of her expreſſion, and the vivacity 
which the impropriety of the Marquis s objections 
had excited ; all contributed to compleat her 
conqueſt over his heart. He proceeded then to 
deſire a copy of his picture, to be done entirely 
by Erneſtina. The painter promiſed he ſhould 
have one; and M. de Clemenges, wanting at 
laſt a pretext for prolonging the pleaſure of ſtay- 
ing with Erneſtina, left the room with reluc- 
. tance, and Mr. Dumenil, attending him to his 
coach, ſatisfied his curioſity with regard to the 
name and ſituation of his pupil. 


MM. de Clemenges, whom chance had thn | 
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an agreeable figure, and ſomewhat ſingular cha- 
rafter. Though deſcended from an ancient and 
illuſtrious family, he was by no means rich : the 
greater part of his fortune depending on the 
termination of a law-ſuit, which had been car - 
ried on for near a century. He was ſo fortunate, 

| however, as to have one of his near relations in 
the miniſtry : whoſe favour he enjoyed with all 
its advantages, without making any ill uſe of it. 
Having more good ſenſe than vanity, more li- 
berality than oſtentation, the greatneſs of his 
ſoul and his nice ſenſe of honour, eſtimated 
wealth and grandeur, by their abilities to render 
others happy. An amiable diſpoſition in him- 
ſelf induced him to deſire the friendſhip of others. 
Flatterers he had enow: theſe he ſerved and 
deſpiſed. He diſcovered indevd n motive of in- 
tereſt in almoſt all thoſe who paid their court to 
him ; even love itſelf afforded him no pleaſures 
without alloy. And though ſometimes he might 
be led to conceive, for a moment, that he was 
preferred through a diſintereſted choice, the im- 
portunate requeſts and reiterated ſolicitations 
which he received the next, ſoon convinced him 
that his credit and intereſt was more courted 
than his perſon. Long had he been ſeeking for 
Van heart capable of loving him merely for his 
* don 
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own ſake, and was under no little concern that 
he was not able to find one. 


During the time that Erneſtina was copying 
the Marquis's picture, ſhe was conſtantly viſited 
by him every morning, without the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of the real cauſe of his aſfiduity. Too 
innocent to be capable of ſuſpicion. and ignorant 
of the danger to which the frequent ſight of an 
amiable perſon might expoſe her, her ſimplicity 


| left her in perfect ſecurity. Thoſe who never 


experienced the deſire of pleaſing, may pleaſe a 
long time before they are aware of it: and love 
under the maſk of friendſhip may eaſily paſs ua- 
diſcovered. 


M. de Clemenges being daily captivated more 
and more with Erneſtina, beheld with relutance 
the copy of his picture almoſt finiſhed. To keep 
up a pretence therefore to continue his viſits, he 
affected a reſolution to ſet himſelf down to learn 
an art; for which he had by this time acquired 
ſiome taſte and inclination. Dumenil himſelf 

| being reduced to a very low ſtate of health, and 
deſtined ſoon to expire of an incurable diſorder, 
vt ſeldom in a ſituation to direct the Marquis's 

eſſays, This therefore was the frequent taſk of 
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| the amiable Erneſtina; who inſtructed her tract. 
able pupil to hold his crayons, and to copy her 
own drawiogs. In theſe attempts of our Marquis, 
ſhe had often reaſoa to ſmile at his awkwardneſs, 
would at others reprimand him for want of ap- 
plication ; and, pointing to two little girls who 
were drawing in the ſame room, would reproach 
him for not making equal 833 mere 


The Marquis had never ſpent his time ſo 
agreeably in his life. The pleaſure of converfing 
familiarly with a charming girl of fixteen, who 
was beautiful without being conſcious of it, mo- 
deſt without affeQation, ſprightly, entertaining, 
and good · humoured ; on whom neither his rank, 
fortune, nor intereſt, impoſed the leaſt reſerve; 
who ſhewed an unaſſected joy at the ſight of 
him ; whoſe innocence incited her to ſpeak her 
ſemimenis without diſguiſe 3 to ſit by her ſide, 
to call her miſtreſs ; to ſee her exert a kind of 


authority over him; to be employed in giving, 
her ſatisfaftion; to be anxious to pleaſe her with · 


ont confeſſing the motive; to bo flattered with 
ide hopes of ſucceſs: All theſe circumſtances 
afforded ſo agreeable, ſo intereſting an employ- 
199549. the Mprguis.do:Wencages, BYt 20, the 

ſenſibly 
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ſeaſibly became indifferent to the reliſh of thoſe 
vain amuſements, which conſtitute the pleaſures 
of idleneſs. 


Mrs. Dumenil beiog now obliged by ber huſ- 
| band's illneſs to keep more at home, diſcovered 
the motives of the Marquis's turning painter. 
Accordingly ſhe ſoon gained his confidence by 
| her complacent behaviour; held frequent and 
long conferences with him, entered into his 
views, and, being ſatisfied with his generoſity, 
began to treat Erneſlina as perſon, whoſe com- 
pany ſhe was ſorry ſhe had ſo long neglected. 
Profeſſing therefore a particular regard for her, 
ſhe became very aſſiduous in furniſhing her with 
every thing ſhe wanted or defired. By this means 
Erneſtina's ſituation was every day rendered more 
eaſy and agreeable to her; and, being ſen ſrbiy 
affected by this kind of behaviour in Mrs. Du- 
mevil, the ſoon forgot the long indifference with 
which ſhe had hitherto treated her, and over- 
looked that levity of mind; by which, after all, 
ſhe was no ſufferer. We are ſeldom much of- 
fended at the faults of others, when we are not 
injured by them. As Mts. Dumenil alſo was 
gay, complaiſant, and ſecretly intereſted in gain- 
g che * of Erneſtina, it was eaſy for 
her 
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ſenſibility, with a friendſhip for her ; eſpecially 
as ſhe believed ſhe was indebted to her for thoſe 
many conveniencies, —— which 
ſhe now began to enjoy. Te 


Poor Dumenil himſelf had not long to fire; 
meanwhile the certainty of his approaching death 


often drew tears from the eyes of his ſuſceptible 


pupil; in which ſorrowful ſituation ſhe was 
more than once ſurpriſed by the Marquis. 


To this anxiety was alſo added another, Her 
friend Henrietta who had becn about two 
months gone to Brittany, ſuddenly ceaſed to cor- 
| reſpond with her, and that at a time when her 


advice and direction ſeemed particularly ne- 


ceſſary. Erneſtina wrote to her ſeveral times, 
but received no anſwer, which greatly afflicted 


her. What could ſhe think? Was her friend 


ſick? Did ſhe negle to adviſe her what to do, 
on the death of her maſter? 


On having mentioned this cauſe of her uneaſi- 
neſs to Mrs. Dumenil, ſhe aſſured her that Hen - 
rietta was in good health, and gently complained 
of her aſking advice, for which ſhe ſtood in no 
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need. Do you conceive, my dear, ſaid ſhe, in 
a compaſſionate tone, that I could be capable 
of deſerting you? And do you intend to leave 
me? No, my dear Erneſtina, we muſt never 
part. You ſhall ſhare my fortune, which is, I 
doubt not, ſufficient to make you happy. Come, 
come, 1 have reſources to which you are a ſtran- 
ger. Bat this is a ſecret I would not have you 
mention. Ceaſe to be alarmed therefore, and 
regret no longer the Joſs of Henrietta's advice, 
which might only diſconcert the plan I have 
laid for your happineſs. The repetition of theſe 
aſſurances at length diſſipated Erneſtina's unea- 
ſineſs; but ſhe could not forget Henrietta's ne- 
glect of her, eſpecially as ſhe promiſed at part- 
Ing, to intereſt herſelf in her fortune, and to 
procure her a proper retreat on her brother's 
death. She could not reconcile this inconſiſt- 
ency of behaviour with Henrietta's character; 
but her increaſing attachment for Mrs. Dumenil 
gradually decreaſed her concern on this account; 
to the removal of which the aſſiduities of the 
Marquis did not a little contribute. 


The time now drew near when M. de Cle- 
mengis was obliged to leave Paris. The regi- 
ment he commanded was ordered into Italy, 

and 
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and he was under a neceſſity of ſoon joining it. 


This circumſtance gave him great uneaſineſs, 


which he in vain endeavoured to hide from 
Erneſtina. She perceived his melancholy, was 
affected by it, and even ſolicited to know the 
cauſe. But finding that her fo 
aggravated his diſtreſs, ſhe deſiſted. She could 
not help continuing to ſympathize, however, 
with his anxiety ; ſhe watched his looks, but 
feared to meet them ; lamenting in ſecret, and 
often ſaying to herſelf, Is this the man I lately 
thought ſo happy. Alas ! what can be the cauſe 


of this ſtrange alteration ! 


While Erneſtina thus partook of the Mar- 


quis's diftreſs without being conſcious of the 
motives by which ſhe was actuated, he was em- 

ployed, on the other hand, in making a gene- 
rous proviſion for her, aud un her iu · 
dependent of the world. 


Mrs. Dumenil, act by an handſome re- 
compence to beſtow, as from herſelf, the for- 
tune Erneſtina was going to poſſeſs from the 
Marquis's generoſity, knew not how to account 
for this ſtraoge conduct in a lover at once fo 
H _— How 
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How can you hope, faid ſhe, to make any 
impreſſion on the heart of Erneſtina, if you 
conceal from her the paſſion ſhe hath inſpired ? 
You are going to beſtow a fortune on her, and 
would leave her ignorant both of your paſſion 
and your bounty !-—— May ſhe ever remain ig - 
norant of them, replied the Marquis ; my de- 
ſign is to pleaſe, not to ſeduce her: to make 
her independent, not to lay her under a laviſh 
reſtraint. I only wiſh to ſee in her an inno- 
cent affection for me, and that ſhe ſhould be 
attached to me, without fear, hope, expecta- 
tion or deſign. I have obſerved a tender con- 
cern appear in her looks, ever ſince ſhe re- 
marked my melancholy. Perhaps ſhe loves me. 
And ſhall I lay any impoſition or reſtraint on 
ſo charming a creature? By exciting her gra- 
titude, I might poſſibly force her inclination; 
and ſhall I deprive myſelf of the pleaſure of 
thinking myſelf in the poſſeſſion of a heart 
that beats only for me ? 


The Marquis then repeated to Mrs, Dume- 
nil the iaſtrudtions he had before given her, re- 
ſpecting the manner in which he would have 
her conduct herſelf after the death of her huſ- 
band. She, on her Pert, . .punRually 


to 
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to follow his direions ; to keep his ſecret faith · 
folly, aad to inform him by letter, of Ernef- 
tioa's ſentiments concerning her change of cic- 
cumſtances. 


la a few days after this conference the Mar- 
quis departed ; having taken meaſures to have a 
valuable box, in which was his picture painted 
by Dumenil, delivered to Erneſtina the day af- 
ter his departure, about his uſual time of viſit- 
iog her. With this box was delivered ajlo the 


following letter, 


The Marquis de CEE NOI. to Exx EST INA. 


I leave you, my charming miſtreſs; deprived 
by an indiſpenſable duty, of the pleaſure of koy 

ſeeing you, and of profiting by your 
poodnefs and inſtrudtions, both which I ſhall 
never forget. The only conſolation indeed 
which 1 ſhall have in a long and painful ab- 
ſence, will be to recolie and revolve them in 
my mind. At your leiſure, let me beg you 
to copy the incloſed portrait, Mukiply the 
images of your friend, whoſe heart is teuderly 
attached to you, and wiſh ſometimes to fee the 
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Erneſtina was affected with the ſtrangeſt emo- 
tions on the peruſal of this billet ; but could 
not conceive why the Marquis ſhould leave Pa- 
ris without taking his leave of her. She read 
his letter over and over again, without being 
able to account for this myſterious conduct. 
Her reſentment however inſenſibly ſubſided into 
tenderneſs. Having been accuſtomed to ſee aud 
converſe with the Marquis daily, and of paſſing 
whole hours in his company, ſhe was now de- 
prived of a pleaſure that was become habitual 
to her. Her eyes, now ſwimming in tears, were 
fixed on the portrait; but as ſhe examined it 
no longer as an artiſt, ſhe now found that M. 
de Clemengis had not found fault with it with- 
ont reaſon. Here indeed, ſaid ſhe, are his fea- 
tures and aſpect; but where is the life, the ſoul 
that animated them. Where is that ſweet and 
friendly air of benevolence that diffuſed itſelf 
over the whole countenance. What number- 
leſs graces are here wanting? Saying this, ſhe 
threw aſide the drawings that lay upon the 
table, and taking up her crayons, ſhe fat down 
full of the idea of the Marquis, flattering her- 
ſelf ſhe ſhould be able to trace a greater ceſem- 
blagce of him from memory alone. 1 


This 
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This intereſting work was interropted in 8 
few days, by the death of poor Dumenil, which 
Erneſlina, having a ſincere regard for him, 
truly regretted. His widow, in haſte to leave 
2 place, which excited only mournſul ideas, in 
which ſhe by no means delighted to indulge 
herſelf, committed the ſctilement of his affairs 


10 a relation, and as ſoon as decency would 


permit, removed with Erneſtina to a pleaſant 


houſe, ſituated about three leagues from Paris, 


where a number of ſervants, already prepared 
for their arrival, were ready to receive their 


commands, As to Etneſtina, ſhe could not 
help Nill regretting the loſs of her maſter, nor 


forget the many inſtances of friendſhip and good 
nature he had ſhown her. Her preſent agree- 


able ſituation, however, diverted her ſorrow. 
She was charmed with the magnificence of the 
houſe and apartments, and the elegance of the 
gardens, Who hath given you, ſaid ſhe to her 


friend, the uſe of this delightful manſion ? 


How happy muſt be the poſſeſſors of ſo charm- 


ing a dwelling ! 


If the privilegg- of refiding here appear to 
you ſuch bappineſs, replied Mrs. Dumenil, it is 
an happineſs which you may enjoy without in- 
| | H 4 terrup- 
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terruption. I am now in poſſeſſion of a con- 
ſiderable fortune ; this houſe and gardens arc a 
part of it, aud I beg you would without cere- 
mony look upon yourſelf as the miſtreſs of it. 
She then toid Erneflina a plauſible ſtory of 
having contraſted a marriage againſt the incli- 
vations of her parents, by which ſhe had been 
deprived of her fortune during the life of her 
huſband, + 


. . Erneſtina, ignorant of the world, and mak- 
iog no doubt of her ſincerity, congratulated her 
on the happy change of her ſituation, and re- 
tucned her acknowledgement for the aſſurances 
made her of ſharing with her the pleaſures of 
her new. condition, Mrs, Dumenil then made 
her ſome conſiderable preſents, appointed her a 
waiting woman, and prevailed on her to ſpend 
ſome time at her toilette, to receive the inſtruc- 
ions of /a dancing-maſter, and to apply herſelf 
to muſick, in which latter ſhe ſoon made conſi- 
derable proficiency ; acquiring a fine finger on 
the harpſichord ; to which ſhe was ſoon enabled 
by the help of a delicate ear, to join the me- 
lody of her voite. The deſite of pleaſing her 
friend Mrs. Dumenil, quickened the progreſs 
mne made in theſe polite acquiſitions : to which 
2 | | ſhe 
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he was alſo animated by the pleaſure of think. 
ing the. Marquis would find her on his return, 
fill more amiable and deſerving his friendſhip, 


The Marquis, at his departure, intended to 
have written frequently ro Frneſtina; but find- 
ing it impoſſible for him to do it without giving 
way to that tenderneſs which poſſeſſed his hearr, 
he was forced to content himſelf with the re- 
ceipt of letters from Mrs. Dumenil; who gave 
him weekly information of Erneſtina's health 
and amuſemeats, Among other pieces of intel- 
ligence of this kind, he was not a little flattered 
by being told that Erneſtina employed a conſi- 
derable part of her leiſure either in beginning 
freſh copies of his portrait, or in retouching that 
which ſhe had derermined to finiſh from her 
memory. 


perſons of different ſentiments are never 
equally happy in the poſſeſſion of the ſame ad - 
vantages. Mrs. Dumenil frequently regretted 
her old friends and the noiſy pleaſures of the 
town; nay ſometimes ſhe even repented of hav- 
ing engaged in a way of life ſo contrary to her 
own inclications; the advantages however 
which ſhe enjoyed from her compliance and the 
Hs dopes 
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hopes of returning to Paris in the winter, con- 
uu ibuted to alleviate the irkſomeneſs of ſolitude. 


Erneſtina, ah was, on the other 5 ac- 
cuſtomed to retirement, lived perfectly content - 
ed. Every thing in nature preſented to her 


view an agrecab'ec or intereſting ſpectacle. The 
riſing and the ſetting of the ſun, the rural prof. 
pets of the woods, groves and meadows; the 
ſinging of the birds, and the various produc- 
tions of the earth, all offered to her tranquil 
mind either an object of pleaſure, or afforded 
room for pleaſing ſpeculation. Her affection for 
the Marquis was attended with no anxiety, 
while ſhe taſted all the ſweets of ſenſibility, 
without any commixture of the violent paſſions, 
She wiſhed indeed to ſee the Marquis again, 
but this deſire was not attended with any pain- 
ful emotion. 


The preliminaries of peace being pretty far 
advanced at the opening of the campaign, the 
two armies were nothing more than corps of 
obſervation. Towards Midſummer they receiv- 
ed orders to quit the field; and the French 
troops accordingly repaſſed the mountains. The 
Marquis de Clemengis, falling fick at Torio, 

did 
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dd not return to Paris till the beginning of 
Autumn. He was no ſooner arrived, however, 
and had diſpatched his more indiſpenſable bu- 
ſineſs, than he yielded to the longing deſire he 
felt of viſiting the dear object of his affections. 
He repaired therefore without delay to that 


Dr habitation, which his generoſity bed 


a; 


She happened to be alone at his arrival; and, 
at hearing his name mentioned, flarted up in 
an extaſy of joy and ſurprize, and ran to meet 
him. She aſked him a thoufand queſtions, one 
after another, and ingenuouſly permitted him to 
fee all the pleaſure ſhe felt at this agreeable in- 
terview, Affected in the moſt ſenſible manner 
at this reception, and looking at Erneſtina at 
once with pleaſuce and aſtoniſhment, he re- 
mained for ſome time ſilent. She had hitherto 
been ſeen by him only in a plain attire; her 
charms indebted only to the freſhneſs of her 
bloom, the regularity of her features, and her 
other natural accompliſhments. Theſe were 
now heightened by a thouſand graces. The 
. h#ppy caſe of her motion, and that becoming 
dignity which attends on conſcivas innocence 
united to beauty, inſpired the Marquis with ad- 
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ditional love and reſpect. He was almoſt ready 
to conceir that he had never ſeen this charming 
creature before. She ſeemed, as it were, born 
for that ſtate in which his generoſity had placed 
her. Ornamented with his preſents, and ſur- 
ronnded by the objects of his bounty, ſhe was 
. ignorant of her obligations to him, and there- 
fore owed him no gratitude. Hence undebaſed 
by ſervility, ſhe had nothing to mortify her in 
the eyes of a man, who was fo far from daring 
to boaſt his favonrs, that he dreaded they 
ſhould be known, and even proceeded to ſelf- 

examination whether he bad not deceived him- 


lelf as to the motives of his liberality. 


He continued indeed to preſerve a timid and 
embarraſſed air in her company for ſeveral days: 
he heſitated in giving her his uſual appellation 
of miſtreſs, and found great difficulty in reſum- 
ing the caſe and familiatity of their former con- 
verſation. Before the time of his departure, he 
became ſtudious only of the deſire to pleaſe, but 
while he remained uncertain of the ſentiments 
he inſpired, his doubts ſufficiently prevailed, on 
him to conceal his own. Yet to behold Erueſ- 
tina ſuſceptible and not dare to appear ſo him- 
ſelf; ; to read in her eyes the tender language of 

lore, 
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love, and yet to remain ſilent himſelf, How ter- 
rible a conſtraint! What a puniſhment for 
ſo fond and paſſionate a lover; to one who at 
Taft was in poſſeſſion of an happineſs he had 
long ſighed for in vain, that of being truly and 
ſincerely beloved. 


His fortune being ſtill dependent on a conteſt 
difficult to be decided, the neceſfity of keeping 
in favour with a relation, whoſe friendſhip de- 
ſerved his utmoſt gratitnde ; this, together with 


the prevailing prejudices of mankind, raiſed an 


inſurmountable barrier againſt his union with 
Erneftina. At leaſt it was ſuch as he could not 


think of ſurmounting. At the ſame time his 


integrity and probity would not ſuffer him to 
think of ſcducing a girl worthy of his higheſt 
eſteem, or of ſeiting a ſhameful price on gifts 
which ſhe neither ſolicited nor required. To 
deprive himſelf of the pleaſure of ſeeing and 
converſing with her, was indeed one way to re- 


cover his tranquillity ; but this method was too 
diſagreeable for him to think of attempting it. 


He could have born perhaps to afflict himſelf 
by a painful abſence, but the certainty of being 
beloved by Erneſtina prevented his putting it 
in execution. How was it poſſible for him to 
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By from an amiable girl, whoſe attachment to 
him daily increaſed ? Such unaccountable con- 
duct would juſtly have merited contempt. He 
could not help perceiving that his preſence gave 
pleaſure to Erneſtina; how could he then deter- 


mine to deprive her of that pleaſure which was 
probably become eſſential to her happineſs ? 


bis latter conſideration had ſo powerful an 
eff:Q on bis mind, that he came to a 8 
tion to make no alteration in his conduct to- 
ward Erueſtina: ſo that ſhe perceived nothing 
more in him than the ſincere, aſſiduous and 
complacent friend; ſtudious of deviſing amuſe- 
ments for her, and contented in being permitted 
to partake of them. 


The time, which they now paſſed together, 
glided on with rapidity. The deſire of pleaſ- 
ing, the delicate attentions, and the tender 
concern which ſubſiſted between theſe avowed 
friends and ſecret lovers, kept up the unexpreſ- 
ſible charm of this delightful commerce. Er- 
neſtina taſted all the ſweets of it, without fear or 
apprehenſion ; but her felicity was too great not 
to be mixed with ſome alloy. The time was at 
hand when the diſſipaiion of that happy igno- 

rance, 


* 
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rance, which cauſed it, was to deſtroy it for 


* 2 


o 


Mrs. Dumenil, little capable of making s 
proper diſtinction between different characters, 
knew not the real ſentiments nor intentions 
of the Marquis. She had engaged to aſſiſt him 
in his deſigns, in expectation of partaking in 
thoſe pleaſures which a liberal-minded lover be- 
flows on a favorite miſtreſs. An open houſe, a 
numerous circle of acquaintance, and continual” 
entertainments, offered a moſt encbanting proſe, 
pect to her imagination. But, finding herſelf 
diſappointed in theſe expectations, there ap- 
peared a viſible change in her temper and be- 
haviour. She even complained to the Marquis 
of her being unable to ſupport the ſolitude of 
their retirement; and talked of leaving Erueſ- 
tina if ſhe paſſed the winter in the country. 


8 


It was by no means the Marquis's intention 

to leave her there; he had already furniſhed 
»her a houſe in Paris; but as it was not his de- 
ſign to introduce his young friend to the world, 
he repented his baving placed his confidence in 
à woman of ſo fickle a diſpoſition : ſo that there 
was 
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wis 4 neceſbty either of fixing her by freſh obli- 
gations, or to remove her entirely from Expeſ- 
tina, New liberalities and great complacence 
appeaſed Mrs. Durdenil ; who returned in con- 
ſequence to Paris, and conducted Erneſtina to 
an elegantly furniſhed houſe in the ſuburbs of 
St. Germain. Iwo days after their arrival, ſhe 
preſented: heri-a box of | jewels, to ule when 
ſhe had occaſion for them; with which Erneſ- 
tina was greatly pleaſed, looking upon it as a 

| freſh proof of the friendibip' of Mrs. Dumenil. 
She was not, however, to be dazzled with mag- 
niſicence. She began to be accuſtomed to 
ſplendour, and as the was not (deſirous of ex- 
eiting the envy of others, ſhe was far from ſet- 

_ ting that valve on ſoch brilliant triſles, which is 
done 4 me * of Wort: | 


| ? 
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them, and recolleQing that the Marquis was at 
Verſailles, ſhe took the opportunity of his ab- 
ſence to carry Erneſtina to the opera, Her in- 
«tention was to give her a taſte for thoſe plea - 
ſures to which ſhe herſelf gave the preference, 
and thereby to compel! the Marquis to allow 
ber the enjoyment of them. ; 


The 
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The novelty of the ſpectacle attracted the 
whole attention of Erneſtina 7 fo that ſhe took 
no notice of a crowd of ſpectators, who were 
charmed to ſee her, and yet ſurprized that they 
knew not who ſhe was. A very rich dreſs, a 
ſmall quantity of rouge, and a great deal of mo- 
deſty ; the decent appearance of Mrs. Dumenil, 
and the noble air of her young companion; all 


together made them paſs for country ladies news 
ly arrived in town. All eyes were fixed on Er» 
neſtina ; ſo that on going out of the box ſhe 
ſaw herſelf ſurrounded by a number of young 
fellows ; whoſe indiſcreet curioſity is often em- 
barraſſing to themſelves and always incoovedtent 
to others, | 


Being come to the bottom of the ' Nairs, 
where ſeveral ladies were waiting for their car» 


riages, Erneſtina ſaw her friend Hcurietta, 


whom ſhe imagined to be ſtill in Brittany, 


To ſet eyes on her, call out to her, preſs” 
through the crowd, run after her, and em- 
brace her, till repeating Henrietta, my dear 
Henrietta was all done ſo inſtantaneouſly that 
her companion could not prevent her. 
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Henrietta ſeemed, on her part, a good deal 
embarraſſed, and was fo far from returning Er- 
neſtina's careſſes, that ſhe forbad them, by gent- 
ly puſhing her aſide. Conſider, Miſs, ſaid the, 
this is neither a proper time nor place to renew 
an acquaintance that you have ſo long ſince 
broke off, What is the meaning of this pre- 
tended fondneſs after you have ſo long forgot - 
ten me? Pray, Miſs, retire. Every thing con- 
tributes to ſeparate us at preſent; and you 
ought not to regret the loſs of a friend that can 
be of no uſe to you. 


ll what means have I loſt your friend - 
ſhip? cried Erneſtina. How my dear Heuriet - 
ta, do you then no longer love me, and do you 
own it too? I am really ſorry for you, Mis : 
and this is loving you ſtill, and as much as our 
preſent difference of ſentiments can permit me. 
Then looking at her with an air of compaſſion 
and affeQtion, ſhe added in a lower tone of 
voice, amiable and unbappy girl! can it be 
you? Whence comes this ſtrange alteration ? 
This ſplendid appearance is a poor exchange 
for thoſe ſimple and native charms that adorned 
the innocent pupil of my late brother. A lady» 
who accompanied her, * her now to go 

out, 
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gut, ſhe followed her, leaving poor Erneſtina 
confounded, aſtoniſhed and motionleſs. 


Mrs. Dumenil did not chuſe to go up to her 
ſiſter-in-law; and when ſhe returned home, 
was ſo ruffled and uncaſy that ſhe ſat ſome time 
without ſpeaking ; waiting for Erneſtina to ſpeak 
firſt, in order to judge from her diſcourſe what 
might have been that of Henrietta. It ſeemed 
to her impoſſible that ia ſo ſhort a converſation 
they could have proceeded to any very particular 
explanation: Erneſtina, however, was long ſi- 
lent, ſighed to herſelf, and by the conſternation 
ſhe ſeemed to be in, E 
Heal of ge | 


13 the mean time Erneſlioa fat 4 on the 
expreſſions of Henrietta, of which ſhe could nor, 
after all her conjectures, diſcover the meaning. 
Henrietta, ſays ſhe, pities me; ſhe tells me eve- 
ry thing contributes to part us. The preſents 
you have beſtowed on me appear to offend her. 
They are tos ſplendid for the pupil of her brother / 
She called me unſortunate girl/ Whence could 
ariſe a compariſon ſo very different from that ſhe 
formerly entertained for me? Alas! I former- 
ly excited in her a friendly pity, why aw I thus 

mor- 
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. mortified at preſent? Abandoned to providenco 
in my childhood, I owed my ſubſiſtence and 
education to the geherous friendſhip of Madam 
du Freſnoy. Henrietta, the diſtributer of her 
bounties, did not ceaſe to eſteem me when the 
reſigned them up to my charge, Why ſhould 
your preſents, Madam, debaſe me in her opi- 
nion? Have I done any harm in recciving 
them? Doubtleſs I have: this ſplendour is im- 
proper for me: this borrowed finery may at- 
tract che eyes of thoſe who may reproach me 
for the meanneſs of my former ſituation. How 
do I know? Perhaps it is not permitted a per- 
ſon that has been once poor to be raiſed out of 
her obſcurity. Perhaps in ' ſubfifting on the 
bounties of a, friend, all that I accept beyond 
mere neceſſaries, may reader me ridiculous and 
contemptible. | 


| ' Fob 1 replied Madam Dumenil, What are 
the thoughts of Heorietta to you | 7 Are you de- 
pendent on her? Hath that haughty, prudiſh 

minx any authority over you? How dare ſhe to 
blame you for receiving my preſents, who her- 
ſelf owes every thing ſhe enjoys to a diſtant re- 


lation? You, diobliged me extremely i in run- 
ning up to her in that manger. She hath al- 


ways 
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ways hated me; but ſince the death of her bro- 
ther I have had the pleaſure of mortifyiag her. 
She wanted to interfere truly in the regulation 
of my conduct, and in the direction of yours; 
but I ſhut my doors agaiaſt her and ſhook off 
her tyranay. I know well enough ſhe is angry 
with me; ſhe will not eaſily forgive my mak- 
ing you happy without conſulting her about the 
means; to which it is ten to one but the au- 
ſlerity of her notions would have objected. 


| How! cried Erneſtina, greatly ſurprized, have 
you ſhut your doors againſt Henrietta ? Good 
God! What is it you tell me? And why do 
you appear ſo diſpleaſed at that? ſaid Mrs Du- 
menil. Why ſhould you regret that? If rt 
have deprived you of one friend, have not you 
found another in me? After what I have done 
for you, I am ſurprized to find you ſo much 
more ſtroogly attached to another. Come, come, 
enjoy without any uneaſineſs thoſe conveniencies 
which have ſo offended the very delicate Hen- 
rietta: and if you ſhould again accidengally 
meet a perſon ſo diſagreeable to me, I hope you 
will avoid her. I think my friendhip may ex- 
pect of you this flight piece of condeſcenſion. 
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Erneſtina was afraid of inſiſting on farther 
explanations ; ſhe remained ſorrowful and diſ- 
turbed the whole evening. Her inquietude in- 
creaſed during the night. A thouſand confuſed 
reflections crowded into her mind. Why, ſaid 
ſhe to herſelf, did Mrs. Dumenil continue to 
tell me that her ſiſter-in-law was Mill in Brit- 
tary? Whence could ariſe ſo fixed and vio- 
jent a hatred between them? During the life 
of Dumenil, they were not fond of each other, 
yet they ſaw each other pretty often ? How could 
Henrietta pretend to oppoſe any advantageous 
offers in favour of a friend; ſhe who had fo 
often wiſhed herſelf rich for her ſake, that ſhe 
might divide her fortune with her dear pupil 
She remarked that Mrs. Dumenil called her 
haughty and prudiſh, Theſe epithets little 
agreed with the natural ſweetneſs of Henrietta's 
diſpoſition, She began to think from hence 
that there was ſomething myſterious in the con - 
duct of her companion: a vague and imper- 
fect ſuſpicion now raiſed in her ſome miſtruſt, 
and excited ſome apprehenſions of fear. She 
endeavoured indeed to ſuppreſs theſe emotions, 
and to give Mrs. Dumenil a proof of her at- 
tachment and gratitude in conforming implicitly 
io her will. She could not ſupport the doubts, 
how- 
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however, which ſhe now began to entertain, 
She thought ſhe had ſeen a mixture of con- 
tempt and indignation in the looks of Henriet · 
ta: perhaps her friend, deceived by ſome falſe 
report, might ſuſpe her of fomenting the dif- 
ference between her and her ſiſter · in law. This 
laſt reflection raiſed a deſire of coming to an 
explanation with Henrietta; and, as Erneſtina 
was not accuſtomed to reſiſt the emotions of her 
heart, ſhe indulged herſelf in the thought and 
impaticnily waited for the morning. She roſe 
at break of day, and dreſſing herſelf neatly but 
very plain, ſhe was ready for her expedition 
when her ſervant came up. After a little freſh 
conſideration and ſome heſitation, ſhe therefore 
| ſet out alone, to wait on Henrietta. 


Her friend was but juſt awoke, when this 
unexpected viſiter was introduced to her. Good 
God, cricd ſhe, to Erneſtina, with an air of 
aſtoniſhment and ſur prize, who thought of ſee- 
ing you here? Pray what preſſing buſineſs bath 
brought you ſo early hither. 


The moſt intereſting buſineſs of my life, re- 

plied ſhe; I come to know whether you are 

Rill that friend, who was formerly ſo ſuſceptible 
| of 
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of my 'misfortunes, whoſe kind hand dried up 
my tears, and whoſe tender heart was open to 
ſympathize with my affliction: If you are not 
altered, why did you ſo cruelly inſult me yeſ- 
terday? If you ceaſe to love me, tell me at 
Jeaſt how I came to loſe your affection. I have 
hitherto complained of your long neglect, and 
your ſurprizing forgetfulneſs, at preſent I have 
reaſon to complain of your injuſtice, Then 
throwing her arms round the neck of her friend, 
ſhe tenderly embraced her, crying out, Speak 
my dear Henrietta, tell me what it is that ſepa- 
rates us, and why you ſeem to commilerate my 
preſent happy ſituation. 


Happy ſituation ! repeated Henrietta, If you 
think ſuch a ſituation happy, is it poſſible you 
can be fo much affected by a flight reproach ? 
But with what deſign do you pay me this vi- 
fir? Why do you preſs me to ſpeak? Did 
Jou not zaun end me ? 


No, ſaid Erneſtioa, I did not. With what 
do you reproach me? What have I done? In. 
what reſpect do our ſentiments differ? How 
doth my conduct appear to you to be blame- 


able? This is irange, replied Henrietta, look - 
7 ing 
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thig en ber very exrceltly, how can yon aſk with 
an air of ſo much unconcern, fo ſhocking a que 
tion? In departing from your duty, have you 
loſt alſo the very remembrance of the obliga- 
tions it impoſes on you? Have you no idea 
of them left? You bluſh, ſaid ſhe, and caſt 
down your eyes; there are ſtill the remains of 
modeſty in the face of Erneſtina, ah ! why is it 
baniſhed from her heart? 


I bluſh at your expreſſions, and not at my 
own faults, replied Erneſtina, Having been 
careful to fulfill all thoſe obligations, which 1 
have been taught as my duty, I have nothing 
to reproach myſelf with, Vet you accuſe me cf 
departing from my duty, and of having 4% the vey 
idea of the obligations it impoſes. Pray, who hath 
informed you that I have done this? On wh:: 
grounds do you conclude it? 


Well! I never could have ſuſpected you of 
ſuch aſtoniſhing aſſurance, faid Henrietta. Bu! 
let us put an end to this converſation : and 4+ 
not compeh me to explain myſclf in regard to 
thoſe ſentiments it muſt neceſſarily inſpire. YE, . 
Ertieftina, you muſt have made a very willin+ 


ſerifice to wealth, if you have not ſo much de 
| I ceny 
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ency left as to bluſh at the deſpicable ſituation 
you have preferred. 


My God! cried Erneſlina, burſling into tears, 
zs this a friend, is this Henrietta that treats me 
with ſuch cruelty? A deſpicable ſituation ! that 
I have preferred! I renounce decency and make 

a ſacrifice to wealth ! 1) How? When? Where? 
On what account is it, Miſs, that you inſult me 
thus, and venture to impute to me ſuch odious 


crimes ? 


Henrietta, moved at the tears of a young per 
fon who was ſo long dear to her, could not 
forbear ſympathizing with her grief. The 
goodneſs of her natural diſpoſition induced her 
to ſeek excuſes for Erneſtina, and to throw on 
her ſiſter-in-law all the blame, of ſeducing a 
Joung and artleſs innocent ſo eaſy to be deceiv- 
ed. She muſed a moment, and then taking her 
friend by the hand, Come, ſaid ſhe, now tell 
me truly; anſwer me without heſitation to what 
J ſhall aſk you. Why did you not anſwer my 
letters when I wrote to you from Brittany? 
Why did you negle& to apply to me for advice 
during my -brother's illneſs? I offered you a 


decent and agreeable aſylum after his death, 
| | why 
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why did you refuſe to accept of it? In ſhort, 
why was I wrote to, as if by your own deſire, 
not to give myſelf any farther trouble about 


you ? 


In replying to theſe queſtions, Erneſtina gave 
Henrietta to underſtand, that ſhe herſelf thought 
ſhe had a right to complain of neglect. The 
latter indeed ſaw plainly that a ſnare had been 
laid for her friend ; and doubted not but the 


Marquis de Clemengis and Mrs. Dumenil had 
concerted a ſcheme to keep from Erneltina, 
thoſe letters which would have informed her of 
the danger of her ſituation. This diſcovery 
greatly affected her. She ſighed and proceeded. 
I ſee we have both bee deceived. I wo perh- 
dious wretches have rendered my cautions uſe- 
| lefs ; they have baſely taken the advantage of 
circumſtances, of my being at a diſtance and of 
your credulity. But what is the conſequence of 
this diſcovery? You think your ſituation hap- 
py! What likelihood is there of reclaiming 
you to your former way of thinking? After 
having taſted the ſweets of opulence, is it eaſy 
to deprive one's ſelf of them? Could you re- 
nounce the Marquis de Clemengis and his in- 
a tereſted beneficence? Could you avoid, de- 
TY: pile, 
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ſpile, and hate that vile man ?—Renounce, avoid, 
deſpiſe the Marquis de Clemengis | ſaid Erneſ- 
tioa, never. Wherefore ſhould I? what has he 
done? How hath he deſerved the odious ap- 
pellations you have given him, and if deſerved 


are enough to inſpire one with horrour? 


You perplex me aſtoniſhingly, replied Hen- 
rietta; why ſhould my diſcourſe occaſion you 
to be ſo much ſurprized? Don't you receive 
the viſits of that man? Does not he ſpend 
part of the day in your apartment? Is any 
one elſe admitted at thoſe times? Are you de- 
termined to purſue this diſhonourable commerce 
with him? If you love the Marquis de Cle- 
mengis ; if the very idea of parting from him is 
ſo ſhocking to you, for what purpoſe do you 
come to me? Let me into the motive of this 
ſtrange conduct. Can you either excuſe your- 
ſelf, or hope to make me approve it? What is 


it you require of me? 


A diſhonourable commerce! repeated Er- 
neſtina. Since when hath the commerce of 
pure and difiatereſted friendſhip been deemed 
diſhonourable? No body elſe is admitted into 
my apartment! By whom elſe am I viſited ? 

The 
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The Marquis de Clemengis is my only ac- 
| quaintance and friend. Having been educated 
at a diſtance from the world, and accuſtomed 
to employment, I never knew the want of 
company to diflipate my thoughts; nor de- 
fired it with a view of forming connection 
Mrs. Dumenil alſo, tho' formerly fo gay a wo- 
man, was no ſooner put into the poſſeſſion of 
her fortune, than ſhe thought no longer of diſ- 
ſipation— Put into poſſeſſion of her fortune ! 
- cried Henrietta, interrupting her, ſhe! What. 
fortune is 1his ycu are talking of ? 


Erneſtina then related the ſtory which Mrs. 
| Dumenil had told her in the country, but with- 
out taking notice of the ſurprize it cauſed in- 
Henrietta, You reproach me, continued ſhe, 
with my affection for the Marquis de Clemen-- 
gis; but if you knew him, I am certain you 


would approve it. Yes, the thought of never 


ſeeing him again is indeed ſhocking to me; it 
wounds my heart. So pleaſing an intimacy is 
eſtabliſhed between us, that it conſtitutes my 
happineſs, and I doubt not his. The preſence 

of this amiable perſon gives me an inexpreſſible 
pleaſure, When he is near me I am happy, 
-and I can read in his eyes that he is ſo too; in 
TY tze 
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the mean time I take delight in thioking that 
whatever gives me pleaſure gives him the fame. 


Henrietta now claſped her hands together and 


lifted up her eyes to Heaven; Good God, ſaid 


ſhe, am I certain of what I hear? What hopes. 


| ariſe in my heart! This ingenuous confeſſion 


o my dear Erneſlina, and art thou ſlill in- 
nocent? In the livclicſt tranſports of joy (hc 
then preſſed her charming friend to her boſom. 


Les, ſaid ſhe, my Erneſtina muſt be ſo; ſhe 


would never ſo frankly confeſs a culpable at- 
tachment. She is deccived but not ſeduced. It 


is not yet too late to ſave her from the danger 
to which her credulity has expoſed her. 


Some other queſtions, with the clear and po- 
ſitive anſwers given to them, led them at length 
to the explanation they both ſo much deſired. 


The Marquis's conduct was afloniſhing to Hen- 


. rietta; it appeared very ſingular; but ſhe 


knew too much of the world to judge of it 


very favourably. 


She therefore entered into all the particulars pre- 


viouſly neceſſary to her deſigns. She expatiated on 


— TE” 


the libertine and ioconſiſieat manner of thigking 
in 


* 
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in the men ; and on the palpable contradiftion” 
ſubſiſting between their manners and their prin- 
ciples. My dear friend, ſaid ſhe to Erneſtina, 
indeed you don't know them: they pretend 
they were formed to protect our weak and ti - 
mid ſex; and yet they themſelves attack us en- 
courage our fears, and take the advantage of 
our weakneſs. They have entered with each 
other into very unjuſt. conventions to enſlave the 
women and ſubje them to their ſevere domi- 
nion. Nay they have impoſed on us obligations, 
| have given us laws, and by a ſhocking and unac- 
countable caprice, daily ſolicit us to break them: 
they are perpetually laying ſaares-for thoſe timid” 
and feeble creatures, of which they pretend 
themſelves the counſel and fopport. 


Ah, cried Erneftina, compare. not the Mar» 
quis de Clemengis to ſuch nen as theſe. Do 
not ſuppoſe him capable of ſuch cruel intentions. 
Never could he form the horrible deſign of ſe- 
ducing me, or of rendering me deſpicable or 
_ unhappy. Oh! no, his affection is pure as mine. 
Oh, if you did but ſee him and hear him talk 
Well, ſaid Henrietta, interrupting ber, I will 

fee and ſpeak to him: and I wiſh that his friend= 

ſhip may, as you ſay, be as innocent and diſin- 
=. tereſted · 
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terefted as yours: but even ſuppoliag it is, how 
will you excuſe the imprudence of your own 
conduct in this affair? In prevailing upon you 
to go to live at an eſtate, of which he hath 
lately made the purchaſe, did he not expoſe you 
as appearing dependent on him? Jn ſecluding 
you from every body elſe, did not you ſeem to 
live alone for him? He might hide the inſtan- 
ces of his beneficence from you, but could he 
hide them from others? The character of 
Mrs. Dumenil is well known. Her former 
friends, ſur prized at not ſeeing her as uſual, na- 
turally became de ſirous of prying into the ſecret 
of her abſence; they diſcovered it, and have 
talked of it publickly. Ovly think what no- 
tions muſt have been entertained ſince the Mar- 
quis's return, as well by your ſervants as his. 
Their grofs and malicious ideas are eafily com- 
municated to others. Did not 1 myſelf believe 
you guilty? Mr. de Clemengis is your friend, 
you ſay. No Erneſtiua, no, he is not. The 
man who will ſacrifice our reputation to his own 
pleaſures or amuſements, cannot be a friend. He 
cannot entertain a pure affection. But you 
weep, continued ſhe, you ſigh, and do not 
hear me. 


(on 1 
* I have heard but too much, faid Erneſ · 
tina. You have deſtroyed my peace of mind ; 
you have deprived me of the happinels of my 
life. Ah! wherefore have you diſſipated fo 
flattering an illuſion, ſaid ſhe, hiding her face, 
now bathed in tears, in the boſom of ber 
friend. O my dear Henrietta, forgive mo; par- 
don my grief; let me indulge it, for I cannot 
applaud your prudence; I cannot be thankful 
for your goodneſs. Ah why muſt I be unde- 
ceived, when my deception made me ſo happy? 
Oh! how I hate the world, its cuftoms, its 
prejudices, and its malicious obſervations ! What 
is the world to me, who never ſee it? Why 
am 1 to ſacrifice my happineſs to its falſe and 
abſurd opinions? Ah! what are to me its vain 
and raſh conclufions, ſo long as I am innocent, 
and my heart hath nothing with which to te- 


proach me? 


You trouble and :MiQ me, ſaid Henrietta, to 
fee you ſo attached to the Marquis. Cannot I 
try to reſtore you to yourſelf, without fo griev- 
ouſly wounding your heart? Ceaſe, however, 
w grieve mine with your lamentations Where- 
fore theſe tears? You are at liberty, Frneſti- 
. Think not that I aſſame tbe prerogative of 
Wy. I. 5 laying 
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laying you under any conſlcaint, or of depriving 
you of a felicity of which you ſo ſenſibly regret 
the loſs. You may ſtill enjoy it. Nothing op- 
- poles your inclination. Forget that you have 
ſeen me; forget the officious efforts of my 
friendſhip. Go, return to that vile woman who 
bath baſely aſſiſted in furaiſhing you with the 
means of this tranſitory felicity. It is not of 
me, it is of her, you have reaſon to complain: 
it is that inconſiderate creature, who is the real 
cauſe of your preſent mortification. May God 
grant that ſhe be not one day the cauſe of your 
ſhame and remorſe. 


Shame and remorſe, cried Erneſtina ; O my 
dear Henrietta, do not thus deſpiſe your un- 
happy friend. Be not offended at my com- 
plaints. I am weak and perhaps in the wrong; 

my heart is ſo oppreſſed with grief that my ſpi- 
rit ſinks - within me. Bid me not return again 
to her who hath already deceived me: I give 
myſelf entirely to you, to your advice, diree - 
tion and friendſhip. Alas! I regret not the 
manner in which I lived, or the loſs of a for- 
tune; but only that of my amiable, my ſincere, 
my affeclionate friend. Imprudent as he may 
be in your eyes, he is flill reſpeRable in mine; 
7 not 
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vor can I forget that it was bis generous hand? 
who ſecretly furniſhed me with every thing, 
without requiring any kind of acknowledge- 
ment. And can I conſent to afflict this kind 
friend, ſo worthy of my eſteem and attachment, 
to fly from him, to leave him abruptly, and ta 
cauſe him the ſame diſtreſs I experience myſelf, . 


Not at all, my dear Erneſtioa, replied Hen- 
rietta, On the contracy we will ſee him, talk to 
him, and bring him to approve of your reſolu - 
tion to leave Mrs. Dumenil. Who requires 
you to renounce the innocent pleaſure you may 
receive in the viſits of Mr. de Clemeagis? When 
you no longer ſubſiſt on his bounty, but have 
choſen a decent aſylum, it will be both eaſy and 
lawful for you to cultivate this friendſhip which 
ſcems fo dear to you. Write to the Marquis, 
and deſire him to come hither immediately. By! 
this means you will prevent that inquietude 
which you fear to give him; and in a moment's. 
converſation with him I ſhall diſcover his ſenti- 
ments. I bope he will not diſapprove my ad- 
vice ; but if he ſhould, you SR 
ows miſtreſs. to follow his, 
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Erneſtina took up the pen, and with 8 wen- 
bling hand wrote as follows, 


'c Y die fell now been informed, that I owe 
neither gratitude nor reſpect to Mrs. Dume- 
© nil: look for me no more, therefore, at the 
© houſe of that woman, which I ſhall never en- 
© ter more. Can it be that you, for whom 
© ] have entertained a twelvemonth paſt the 
ſincereſt friendſhip and the moſt cordial af. 
C ſection, can be after all baſe and deceitful ? 
If you are not, and can juſtify yourſelf in 
* the opinion of a worthy woman, come to 
* Miſs Dumenil. It is with her that I expect 
© you with fear and impatience. I wiſh, I hope, 
© I believe you to be deſerving of the ſenti- 
© ments I have for you. Come and declare to 
my friend, wr only friend, whether or not 


* you have deceived me.” and eb L 


The Marquis de Clemengis had ee 
* Verſailles, and was thinking of paying a 
viſit to Erneſtina, when Heariegtta's ſervant 
brovght him the letter. He opened it without 
heſitation, and preſently appeared before Hen- 
| xietta, with all that noble confidence, which 


© ; 
ariſes from 2 conſciouſneſs of having done no- 


thing to infringe the laws of virtue and ho- 
nour. | 


He was ſurprized, on entering the room, to 
find her alone: but it ſeems Erneſtina was re- 
tired into a cloſet where ſhe might hear all that 
paſſed. It was the firſt time ſhe ever avoided 
the preſence of the Marquis, or felt an emotion 
at his approach that was not mixed with plea- 
ſure. 


Henrietta no ſooner caſt her eyes on the Mar- 
quis, than ſhe became at once more indulgent 
to the weakneſs of her friend. How was it 
poſſible ſo charming a figure ſhould not make a 
lively impreſſion on the heart of a young female, 
fo little guarded againſt the paſſions, and ſo 
uſed to purſue the diftates of her own inclina- 
tions! In a word, Henrietta admired the per- 
ſon of the Marquis, and was in hopes his diſ- 
poſition might agree with his Ggure. You will 
forgive me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, for entering without 
leave into your ſecrets, and for preſuming to call 
yow to account for a behaviour, the apparent 
irregularity of which is doubtleſs authorized by 
the ſecret motives of your conduct. Have you 
$131 6 any 
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ny objection, Sir, to acquaint me with your 
real deſigns on Erneſtioa ? 


Really, Madam, replied the Marquis, very 
frankly, I have no deſigns at all upon her; and 
you cannot conceive. how much you embarraſs 

me by a queſtion, which I have aſked myſelf a 
thouſand times, without being able to reſolve it. 
I wiſh the. eaſe, the happineſs- of .Eroeſtina, and 
have taken ſome meaſures to enſure it. My 
heart is ready to avow theſe deſigns ; nothing 
more. And now, Madam, may I preſume to 
alk yon in my turn, what appears ſo irregular 
in my behaviour, and: what you ien W 
nen my conduct? 


I. am ſorry, very ſorry, Sir, replied Henriet- 
ta, that yon ſhould conceive yourſelf ſecure 
from reproach, in expoſing the reputation of a 
young perſon whoſe diſcretion and character is 
her only ſupport. What right, Sir; had you 

to ſeparate her from me, to deprive her of my 
advice, and to engage her to quit a peaceful 
.and- ſimple way of life, to give her a taſte for 
the pleaſures of a tranſitory opulence, and to 
induce her perhaps to ſecure their continua-. 
tion: by a ſacrifice of her vittue ? How] Sir, do 
| you. 
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you reproach yourſelf with nothing, when you - 
have been pleaſed to inſpire her with a paſſion, 
that lays her under the cruel n 
FF 


This laſt reproach, Madam, indeed aſſecte 
me, ſaid the Marquis. I own I deſerve it, and 
often. have made it to myſelf. I ought not, in. 
our preſent ſituation, to have excited or che- 
timed a paſſion, which cannot be gratified witH- 
out one of us making too great a ſacrifice. But 
have I endeavoured to ſeduce her? Have I de- 
ceived her by magnificent promiſes? Have 1 

given her falſe hopes, or abuſed her credulity ? 
— Have I inflamed her heart with paſſionate- pro- 
ſeſſions? Nay, have I even prefamed fimply to 
avow my ſentiments for her? Content with the 
pleaſure of loving her, and charmed with the 


delight of pleaſing, I enjoyed a happineſs, per- 


haps unknown to the generality of mankin@: 
 Erneftina partook of it: but you, Madam, by 
this fatal explanation, have taken it from us 
both. 


Henrietta, a little embarraſſed at this unex- 
pected reproach, would not let the Marquis 
* ———— 
induced 
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induced her to pry into this intrigue; but told 
him the circumſtances of her meeting with Er- 
,neſtioa at the play the preceding evening. 


I bave no objection, Madam, faid the Mar- 
.quis, to your knowing every particular of my 
connection with Erneſtina: nor do I diſpute 
your intereſt in a young perſon of whom you 
have taken care ſo many years. My aeſign, in 
raiſing her to a ſituation above mediocrity, was 
only to do that for a modeſt and beautiful 
young woman, which my: equals do- every day. 
in favour of meanneſs, vice and impudeace. 
Your friend doth not enjoy a tranſitory opulence, 
ſhe is rich, free and independent. Haviog met 
with a conſtant run of good fortune at play laſt 
winter, I found myſelf poſſeſſed of a very con- 
fiderable ſum, before I ſet out for Italy. This 
_ ſum, thetefore, I determined to diſpoſe of in 
favour of the amiable pupil of your brother. 
My deſign was to put it into your hands; but 
your departure obliged me to take other mea- 
ſures. By the advice of Mrs. Dumenil, I de- 
poſited part of Erneſtina's fortune in the ſame 
hands, into which you yourſelf committed the 
legacy of her former friend. The eſtate where 
ſhe lately reſided, is her own, it was purchaſed 
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in her name, and by the ſame perſon. If i 
have concealed my part in this affair from your 
young friend, it was from a mative which 1 

think you cannot blame. Now, Madam, you 
know the whole. Judge of it as you thiak pro- 
per, and inform me if the myſtery of my con- 
duct be ſufficicatly cleared up; and whether or 
no 1 deſerved, that Erneſtina ſhould aſk me if 


Henrietta was ſilent for ſome time: the no- 
ble frankgeſs of the Marquis de Clemengis, his 
generoſity, and the difintereſtedneſs of his paſ» 
Lion appeared to her altogether new and ſinga- 
lar, The great world, in which ſhe bad lived- 
from her infancy, afforded nothing like it. She 
began to look upon her friend Erneſtioa with. 
a kind of veneration ; but endeavouriog till to 
obtain farther aſſurance of her not being de- 
ceived; And will you conſent, Sir, ſaid (he, 
that Erneftina ſhall poſſeſs theſe marks of your 
generoſity in the convent to which I defiga this. 
evening to conduct her? 


Doudbeleſs, replied the Marquis, ſhe is at li- 
derty to enjoy them wherever they will make 
her moſt happy. Have I coaferted an obliga- 
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tion on her to lay her under any reſtraint ? 5 
no means. No. I again repeat it, ſhe is en- 
tirely free and independent; and I ſhould de- 
ſpiſe myſelf if I were capable of aſſuming any au- 
thority over her. 


Henrietta then roſe up, and running iato the 
cloſer, took Erneſtina by the hand; and, con- 
ducting her to the Marquis, There, faid he, 
give thanks to your amiable, your generous pro- 
tector, whoſe bounties you need not bluſh to 
receive, and from whom you have nothing te 
fear. You was not born perhaps to accept 
them, but the gifts of friendſhip cannot debaſe 
_ the receiver. 


Erneftina having heard what had paſſed, was 
affected with a tenderneſs which ſhe durſt not 
ere advocates Anais 


In the mean time the Marquis addreſſed him- 
ſelf to her thus. Your friend, Erneſtina, hath 
only anticipated a propoſition, which I iatend- 
ed myſelf to make you in a few days. The con- 
tihual complaints of-Mrs. Dumenil, and her -· ob- 
ſtinately perſiſting to introduce you to the world, 
"would have obliged me to deſite you would 
| 5 leave. 
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leave her. Your friend hath therefore ſpared” 
me the embarraſſment of an explanation I want- 
ed to come to; and which I dreaded to make. 
But, hei efore do you weep? continued he, 
in a tender and affecting tone. Have you any 
2 gdb. 
you ? 


Oh, Sir, replicd Erneſtina, how ſhould I ob- 
je to an aſylum that you have made choice 
of ? I ſhall always be governed by the advice 
of this lady, and ſubmit to thoſe injunMons. 
which you condeſcend to impoſe. Thoſe ſhall. 
be the rule of my life. 


Shall I lay injunctions on my dear Erneſtina Þ* 
cried the Marquis. What kind of diſcourſe is 
this? Can I hear it without concern? Pray, 
Madam, ſaid he, turning to Henrietta, with an 
air of tenderneſs and even ſorrow, pray prevail 
on your friend to treat me with more kindneſs... 


Erneflina held forth her hand and would have 
ſpoke, but the emotions of her heart, ariſing 
from the apprehenſion of ſeeing the Marquis no 
more, bound up her tongue. Some half words 

miogled with ſighs, — ſpoke her mind 


to, 


11 
to the Marquis. He was moved, took her bang. 
preſſed it ſoftly and kiſſed it. We will not be 
parted, ſays he, I will viſit you often, and you 
- ſhall be always dear to me. Dry up your tears, 
and look up with thoſe charming eyes, on two 
perſons by whom you are ſincerely beloved. Do 
me the favour to approve my conduct / to your 

friend, in that I have never indulged myſelf in 
.aCing' any thing which ſhould make you caſt 
bem down in her preſence. | 


a joined with the Marquis in endes - 
Worte to comfort Erne ſlina, and concerted to- 
gether the proper meaſures for rendering the 
new ſituation of this amiable girl agreeable. She 
herſelf made choice of the abbey Montmartre, 
and defired to retire thither. The Marquis im- 
mediately undertook to diſpatch her maid to her, 
being the only domeſtick ſhe choſe to keep, and 
to ſave her the embarraſſment of apologizing to 
Mrs. Dumenil for ſo abrupt a ſeparation. At 
the Marquis's deſire Henrietta conſented to take 
charge of Erneſtina's moſt valuable effeRs, 
which were afterwards. conveyed to the abbey.. 
She undertook allo the ſeulement of her friend's 
aſſalrs, as well as the offer made her by the 
Marquis of keeping the title deeds of her eſtate. 

Is. 
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In taking theſe meaſures, which were to de- 
-prive the Marquis of the pleaſure of ſeeiag Er- 
neſtina when he pleaſed, he endeavoured to ap- 
pear tranquil ; but, being little accuſtomed to 
diſguiſe the emotions of his heart, his looks 
diſcovered the trouble and agitation he was un- 
der. Taking both the hands of Exneſtina, and 
looking at her with iuexpreſſible tenderneſs; O 
my charming friend, ſays he, forget not « man; 
who hath paſſcd ſo many days in your company, 
and yet ſuppreſs the ardour of a paſſion whoſe 
object affords him ſo natural an excuſe. I love 
you, you were ignorant of it; it gives me plea« 
ſure to confeſs it, to repeat that confeſſion. 
Yes, I love you, I adore you! What pains it 
hath coſt me to remain ſo long ſilent! I ap- 
plaud myſelf for having ſhown you that re- 
ſpect ; the more ardent my deſires, the more 
your ſenſibility and innocence preſented the flat- 
tering idea of an aſſured triumph; the greater 
was the victory I obtained over myſelf. If you 
think you owe any return to ſo tender, ſo real 
a friendſhip, grant me the recompenſe due to ſo 
difficult a taſk, ſo conſtant a reſerve. Ceaſe to 
afli& yourſelf ; diflipate that croel forrow iu 
which you indulge yourſelf ; let me fee no more 
traces of it in thoſe lovely eyes. You cannot 
| but 
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bat know all my happineſs depends on that of 


_ Without waiting for an anſwer, the Mar- 


- -guis took leave and departed. Turning back, 


however, as he went out, he aſked Hen- 
rietta if it was permitted him to ſee her again. 
Henrietta, good-natured, ſenſible and virtuous 
without rudeneſs, diſdained a ſeverity which is 
too often affected, always diſguſting, and more 
apt to render prudence inconvenient than re- 
ſpectable. She did not think ſhe ought to de- 
prive the Marquis therefore of the ſight of Er- 
neſtina, but anſwered with an air of chearful- 
neſs and good-nature, that ſhe ſhould always 
receive his viſits with pleaſure. 


Henrietta was obliged herſelf to go down to 
dinner, but did not preſs her friend to appear 
at preſent before her couſin, In her abſence Er- 
neſtina was ſerved, but could not be prevailed on 
to eat any thing. On Henrietta's return, ſhe ſaw 


her indeed quite dejected, and in tears. What can 
be the meaning, ſaid ſhe, of this increaſe of ſor- 
row ? What is the cauſe of this continued grief ? 
I know not, replied Erneſtina, I really am igno- 
rant why my ſoul is ſo cruelly oppreſſed. There 

is 
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is nothing that I either wiſh or hope for. My pre- 
ſent happineſs appears to be the hcight of human 
felicity. It fills my whole heart, and hath left me 
nothing to defire beyond what I poſſeſa. And 
yet, my dear Henrietta, I ſeem as if I had fſuf- 
fered ſome great loſs. Yes, I have been de- 
-prived of — what! not even my. wiſhes, But 
what a painful light have thoſe words of the 
Marquis caſt upoa my mind, when he ſaid, aur 
preſent ſtuation does not permit us ts be happy un- 
leſs one of us make tes great @ ſacrifice to the other. 
Here ſhe pauſed, ſighed, and caſt down her 
eyes, for fear of meeting thoſe of Henrietta. 
No, my dear Clemengis, ſaid ſhe, you ſhall ne- 
ver offer up too great a ſacrifice to make Erneſli- 
na happy. She does not require it. She does 
by no means covet an happineſs derogatory from 
your honour. My eyes are now open: I fee 
indeed that every thing divides us. But why 
ſhould I feel ſo ſenſible a ſorrow, in renouncing 
hopes which I never entertained ? —T he civili- 
ties of Henrietta, the viſits of the Marquis, time 
and reflection, at length diſſipated the grief of 
Erneſtina, to which a foothing melancholy 
ſucceeded and became habitual. 


After 
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After living about a month with Henrietta, 
the retired to the convent, where a convenient 
and agreeable apartment was provided for her; 
in the preparation and diſpoſition of which the 
ſolicitudes of a lover were ſufficiently conſpicu- 
ous ; the Marquis having furniſhed her a little 
Hbrary, containing a ſelect collection of books 
for the amuſement and improvement of her lei- 
ſure hours. She continued to take leſſans it 
muſick, and took care not to neglect her ta- 
lent for painting, which was now become de- 
lightful to her, from the pleaſure ſhe took in 
repeatedly copying the picture of the Marquis. 


Henrietta viſited her often, and was ſome- 
times accompanied by the Marquis, who ſel - 
dom indulged himſelf in going alone. From 
the firſt moment, indeed, that he determined 
to replace Erneftina under the care of Henrietta, 
he endeavoured to overcome his paſſion, from 
the conſideration that he could not make her 
happy, without riſking the demolition of his 
fortune, by ſhowing diſrefpet to his uncle, 

and to a great family, whoſe alliance it was ne- 
ceſſary for him to cultivate. On taking ' a re- 
view of the ſtate of his lawſuit, on which his 

5 hopes 
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oe ſo much depended, he found that no 
certain judgment could as yet be made of its 
fucceſs. If he ſhould at once loſe his cauſe and 
his uncle's favour, he would of courſe be re- 
duced to mediocrity, be obliged to quit the ſer- 
vice and leave the court; in which caſe how 
could he be certain that his paſſion, weakened 
by poſſeſſion, might not be extinguiſhed ? How 
could he tell if his conſtancy would render his 
pleaſures laſting, or that the ſweets of matri- 
mony would be ſufficient to efface the bitter re- 
| membrance of the ſacrifices he made to love? 
Who could aſſure him that he ſhould continue 
to think as he did at preſent? Perhaps be 
might one day become unjuſt enough to ceaſe to 
love the innocent cauſe of his ruin ; to blame 
ber for his own imprudence ; and thus to make 
her unhappy by depriving her of that peace 
and tranquillity of which he himſelf ſhould af- 
ſure her. 


Theſe refleAions confirmed him ia the reſo» 
lution of vanquiſhing his paſſion. He uſed his 
endeavours and did bimſelf an extreme violence 
in paſling ſeveral days without ſeeing or writing 
to Erneſtina. Reproaching himſelf however, for 
that apparent negligence, he flew to her and eu- 
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2 pleaſure of her preſence. 
He found her petiſive und dejefted, and blamed 
mar}. enhancing 
| went's uneaſinels. 


The gentle Erneſtina was afraid to complain | 
of him : but her languiſhiog looks, her fighs, 
uud the queſtions ſhe put to him, diſcovered 
Her fear of being no longer beloved. At once 
loſing fight of all his projects, the Marquis now 
thought of nothing elſe but aſſuring her of his 
paſſion ; and, giving himſelf entirely up to the 
Pleaſure of avowing his ſentitnents, they paſſed 
together many delightful moments, putting them 
In mind of their former hours of ſimplicity and 


Three ' months paſſed away in this manner 
without effecting any change in their circum- 
Aances. At the return of Spring the Marquis 
prepared himſelf to join his regiment ; both of 
"them feeling a ſenſible pain at their approach- 
"Ing ſeparation. Their adieus were long and 
"tender, they wept; and were fo far from mu- 
tually exhorting each other to check their paſ- 
"ion, that they repeated their vows of eternal 
\ 
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Soon after the departure of the Marquis, Er- 


neſtina began to be tired of her retreat; and 
grew deſirous of going into the country, to live 
m that agreeable manſion which had been pre- 
ſented to her by her lover. Henrietta repre- 
ſented that it was improper for her to reſide 
there by herſelf: this objefion chagrined Er- 
neſtina, but it was ſoon obviated. An accident 
in which her goodnature induced her to intereſt 
herſelf, provided her a companion. 


There was in the convent one Madam de 
Rancy, an agreeable widow lady, about ſix and 
thirty years of age, who, by various ſiniſter ac- 
cidents, was reduced to very indifferent circum- 
ſtances, ſupported only by a ſmall annuity de- 
pendent on the ſecurity of a private perſon, who 
juſt at this time ſtopped payment and abſcond- 
ed ; making off to Holland. This Madam de 
Rancy had ſhewn a good deal of complaiſance 
and friendſhip for Erneſtiaa, ever ſince ſhe had 
been in the convent. Aſſected therefore at the 


misfortunes which had happened to her, Erneſ- 
una, whoſe heart was ever open to relieve diſ- 
treſs, determined to beſtow on her part of what 
ſhe herſelf had received from the benevolence of 
her friends. To this end ſhe conſulted with 
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Henrietta, and transferred to this unfortunate 
widow the little inheritance which ſhe enjoyed 

from Madam du Freſnoy ; which with a ſmall 

addition Erneſtina herſelf made toit, more than 
made up for the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained. 


A ſenſe of gratitude now added to the friend- 
ſhip which this worthy woman had conceived 
for Erneſtina, made her ſuon look upon her in 
the light of a beloved daughter. It was with 
pleaſure, therefore, ſhe received the propoſal 
of attaching herſelf entirely to her young bene- 
tactor, to live with her, and to accompany her 
to her eſtate in the country: to which they ſet 
out about a month after the e of M. 
de Clemengis. | 


Erneſlina was tranſported with the pleaſure 

bl ſeeing again a place rendered ſo dear to her: 

nor did ſhe conceal from Madam de Rancy the 

ſecret cauſe of that pleaſure. On the contrary, 

the made her a confident, ſhowed her all the 
Marquis's letters, her anſwers to them, enter- 

tained her with her ſentiments for that amiable 

perſon, told her of her obligations to him, of 

her gratitude, of her love, and of the pleaſure 

ſhe took in thinking of him. And when this 

| — 
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friend, at any time, aſced her, to what her af- 
fections might conduce, what hopes ſhe could 
have of the Marquis ? ſighs and tears only in- 
terrupted the effuſions of her heart. She con- 
feſſed ſhe had no hopes. Without rejecting or 
oppoſing the prudent advice of Madam de Ran- 
cy; without contraverting her reflections, ſhe 
liſtened to them; admitted the juſtice of her 
obſervations, and at the ſame time let her ſee 
they had no effect on her. Nothing could pre- 
vail on her to forget the Marquis; to renounce 
the pleaſure ſhe felt in loving him, and the cer- 
tainty of pleaſing him, 


Toward the ls of the ſummer, Henrietta 
being juſt on her return to Brittany, had a 
mind, before. ſhe went, to ſpend ſome days 
with Erneſtina. This prudent friend, before 

| ſhe left her, adviſed her by all' means not to 
wait for the Marquis's return in this agreeable 
ſolitude ; but obtained a promiſe from her that 
| the would ſoon return to her convent, 


This promiſe, however, ſoon involved poor 
Erneſtina in great perplexity. The Mar- 
quis was on his return, entreated her to 


paſs the autumn in the country, and to in- 
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do'ge him in the pleaſure of ſeciog her again 
with that uninterrupted freedom, which the 
had ſo much reaſon to think he would not abuſe. 
The preſence of Madam de Rancy, he ſaid, 
would be ſufficieat to guard her againſt cenſo- 
rious and malicious obſervations. He repeated 
the ſame entreaties in all his letters, and preſſed 
them with ſo much ardour, that his whole hap- 


pineſs ſeemed to 9 on her granting his re- 
queſt, : 


Erneſtina had not power to refuſe a favour ſo 
ardently deſired ; I owe him, ſaid ſhe to Ma- 
dam de Rancy, every thing in the world ; and 
ſhall I grant him nothing? In my refuſing this 
requeſt, will he not have reaſon to accuſe me 
of ingratitude. Is it for me to think of giving 
him uneaſineſs? No, I will grant every thing 
to his requeſt, which honour does not for- 
bid me. Why ſhould 1 ſacrifice to the fear of 
being unjuſtly cenſured the real ſatisfaQion of 
giving him pleaſure? You, my good friend, 
will protect me againſt myſelf, you will diſ- 
charge the office of a vigilant and tender mo- 


ther, by never quitting me, but remaining a 
witneſs to my conduct. This will be ſufficient 
to juſtify me in the eyes of Henrietta; and what 
| _ 
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Ggnifies the reſt of the world? The eſteem of 


my friends, and a conſciouſneſs of my own in- 
nocence, are enough for my tranquility, Ma- 
dam de Rancy pleaded in vain againſt her fixed 
reſolution, and the Marquis de Clemengis had 
the plcaſure on his arrival of finding Erneſlina 
ſtill ia the country, and to be aſſured that he 
| owed that happineſs to love. He continued to 
enjoy this pleaſure for ſeveral days, without 
ſeeming to deſire any greater. But how diſfi- 
cult is it for as avowed paſſion to confine itſelf 
' withio the. bounds. of friendſhip? One deſire 

 Giiefied naturally leads. on to another, our 
The immenſe diſtance, which ſeemed to ſeparate 
us from a point ia view hardly perceived, by 
degrees ioſenſibly decreaſes, and the mind fixes 
elf on an object which we hardly dare to 


The Marquis being now at liberty to pro- 
long his viſits, and to ſpend great part of the 
day with Erneſlina, began to be ſometimes out 
of humour. The continual preſence of Madam 
de Rancy laid him under reſtraint, and her cau- 
tion never to leave her young friend for a mo» 


ment, made her very diſagreeable to him. Why 
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do you accuſtom this woman, ſaid he one day 
to Erneſtina, to follow you up and down with 
ſo much aſſiduity? She never once permits you 
to loſe ſight of her. Do you require it of her ? 
Are you then afraid of me? Do you ceaſe to 
love me? Elſe why theſe precautions to guard 


yourſelf againſt me? Is this Erneſtina, who 
betrays an injurious diſtruſt of me? What 
coldneſs! what reſerve! No. I ſee your friend - 
ſhip is no longer the ſame. Alas ! thoſe times 

are paſt, thoſe happy times, in which you ac- 
companied my ſteps, in theſe very paths, with 
pleaſure; in which your arm reſted upon mine, 
while we traverſed theſe groves together with 
mutual delight! O, my dear friend, is it then 
true that you are actually changed? 


Theſe reproaches affected Erneſtina, and 
drew from her a flood of tears, though not the 
ſlighteſt complaint; while ſhe ſupported the 
melancholy uniformity of theſe converſations 
with a patient indulgence. In the mean time 
the mournful dejection of the Marquis, excited 
her fears for his health and life. I ſhall not im- 
portune you long, ſaid he to her now and then, 


| with — a RaA She began now to 
- repent, 


* 
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repent, therefore, of that complaiſance, of 
which ſhe did not foreſee the conſequences. My 
| Imprudence, ſaid ſhe to Madam de Rancy, hath 
only irritated a paſſion that was long ſuppreſſ- 


ed: I then, alas, had only experienced the 
| Tweets of what I now feel all the bitterneſs, 
Madam de Rancy alarmed at the danger of her 
young friend, preſſed her to return to Mont- 
martre, to which Erneſtina conſeated. But be- 
fore her departure ſhe wrote to the Marquis, 


and ſent her letter by an expreſs, the moment 
ſhe entered her convent. He opened it with 


impatience, and was aſtoniſhed at its contents, 
which were as follows. 


A Letter frem ERNESTINA to the Aarguis de 
CLEMENGI8, 


« How unhappy am I, Sir, to give you cauſe 
of complaiat, to be under the neceſſity of ac- 
cuſing myſelf of your grief, and to ſuſtain the 
ſelf· reproach of reducing you to your preſent 
unhappy fituation! Could 1 have thought, 
Sir, that I ſhould have thus afllicted you, who 
aſſured myſelf that your happineſs was the only 
object of my views! Alas, by what fatality is 
it that ſuch happineſs ſeems to depend on the 
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miſtaken conduct of a girl you once reſpected 
Be yourſelf the judge in your own cauſe and in 
mine ; determine for yourſelf between the hearts 
of both. My reſerve hath, it ſeems, offended 
you! But conſider, Sir, is it proper for me 
to treat you now with a familiarity, for which 
my ignorance was formerly an excuſe. I ven- 
tured to look upon you a long time as a bro- 
ther ; the diſproportion in our fortunes did not 
affect me; and in thoſe happy times there was 
nothing to check the ſallies of my innocent af- 
fection. 


I am not changed. Indeed I am not. Why 
do you perſiſt in think ing I am? It is not you, 
Sir, that I am afraid of; it is myſelf. I am 
young, I owe every thing to your goodnels, I 
love you. Yes, Sir, I repeat it with pleaſure, 
I love you: nor do 1 bluſh to love you. The 
firſt moment I ſaw you, gave birth to a paſſion, 
which hath ſince grown to ſuch a height as to 
conſtitute the happineſs of my life. So many 
benefits, and thoſe ſo generouſly beſtowed on 
me, have ſecured me a peaceful competence z 


but the love with which you have inſpired me, 


is my ſovereign felicity. To have you perpe - 
tually in my thoughts, to employ them only on 
2 ö the 
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ritiog the eſteem of ſo reſpectable a friend, to 
ſee you now and then and read in your eyes: 
the joy that my company gives you; In this- 


conſiſted my ſupreme delight. Ah, wby ſhould; 
a felicity ſo upcommon be ever deſtroyed ? Will 
you not reſtore it me? Ab! no. It is 90 


longer in your power t9 reſſore i 1: 


wn You was pleaſed to ſay, you ſhould not im 
fortune me long, How cruel the expreſſion!  F 
cannot ſupport the conſciouſneſs of making you: 
unhappy. It wounds, it rends my very heart. 
In returning to my convent, and Jeaving the 
place where 1 faw you without conſtraint, I 
have only followed the prudent advice of others. 
Bat think not, therefore, that I fly from you, or 


pretend to ſet a barrier between us. No, I any 


ready to quit this aſylum, if you will have it 


{p, and ſubiect my conduct entirely. to your di- 


« If it be geceſſairy, in order to prolong your 
days, that I muſt become deſpicable, that L 
muſt give up my innocence, my own eſteem, 
and perhaps yours, I will not heſitate to pre- 
fer your intereſt to my own. Determine the: 
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deſtiny of a girl, diſpoſed entirely to yourſelf, 
and ready to ſacrifice every thing to your bap- 


pineſs. But before you accept of fo great a ſa- 


crifice, permit me to put into your hands all 
the gifts you have made me. To keep them, 
would be to have it thought that you enriched 
only to ruin me. Let us ſave at leaſt your ho- 
nour and a ſmall part of mine. Never let me 
be reproached with having the meanneſs to re- 
ceive the price of my innocence. On theſe con- 
ditions, Sir, the affectionate, the unbappy Er- 


neſtina, will purſue that conduct which your 
anſwer to this letter ſhall preſcribe.” | 


| Good God, cried the Marquis, after having 
read this epiſtle, how can I have provoked this 


charmiog girl to write to me in this manner ? 
What a ſtrange propoſal is this! But what 


goodneſs, what tenderneſs, what generoſity doth 
ſhe not diſplay even in thus offering to make a 
ſacrifice of her victue, and even herſelf. No, 


- * amiable Ergeſtiaa, I will never abuſe thy love, 


thy noble confidence. Thou haſt nothing to 


fear from thy lover, thy friend, thy grateful 


friend. Periſh. the unjuſt, the cruel man, who 


| Gall dare 10 build his own felicity on the fond- 
neſs 
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neſs and condeſcenſion of a tender creature, ca- 
pable of forgetting herſelf to make him happy 


The Marquis de Clemengis haſtened to an- 
ſwer this letter, in order to quiet the agitated 
mind of Erneſtina. The perturbation of his 
ſpirits did not permit him to ſtand much upon 
elegance or order. He thanked her for giving 
him ſo extraordinary a proof of her affeftion; and 
gently reproached her for ſuſpectiag him capa- 
ble of a deſign which never entered into his 
head. How could you ever think, ſaid he, that 
your friend was deſirous of becoming a tyrant ? 
He then finiſhed his letter with ſome indiſtinct 
and forrowful expreſſions, which ſeemed to in- 
timate an intention of writing to her in the even- 
Ing. promiſing to communicate ſomething which 
he could not then explain, and which he was 
unhappy, very unhappy, to be forced to ac- 
quaint her with, 


Erueſtina and Madam de Rancy were toge · 
ther when this letter from the Marquis came'to 
| hand. She took it trembling, and was ſome 
time before ſhe ventured to open it, during 
which a mortal paleneſs overſpread her whole 
<ountenance, Here, ſaid ſhe to Madam de 

Rancy, 
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Raocy, is incloſed the deſtiny of Erneſtina. Did 
you but know what I have done — Ah! what 
have I done! What does he ſay to me? I am 
certainly undone. 


Madam De Rancy, ignorant of the cauſe of 
her fears, was herſelf aſtoniſhed at ber friend's 
conſternation. As length Erneſtina broke open 
the ſcal, and caſting her timid e yes on the well. 
known characters, ſhe preſently bedewed them: 
with tears of joy that plenteouſly flowed from 
her eyes. Then kiſſing this conſolatory epiſtle 
and preſſing it to her heart, ſhe cried out, O 
my reſpectable friend, forgive me.——No, I 
ought not to have ſulpeAed you. Then diſco - 
vering to Madam de Rancy the cauſe of her ap» 
prehenſiona, ſhe communicatedito the heart of 
this ſympatbizing friend , 
which agitated hers. 


On a ſecond peruſal of the Marquis's letter, 
Erneſlina again began to be uneaſy. What can - 
k be, ſaid ſhe to de Nancy, that he wants to 
communicate? Perhaps he is going to leave 
me, to renounce me for ever. Yes, every thing: 
ſeems to forbode a cruel ſeparation. What can 
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1 faid to you I ſhould not importune you 
« much longer, I was far from meaning to en- 
4% cite thoſe fatal ideas, which I ſee too well 
© (ſuggeſted themſelves. I have both ſought 
and ſhunned an opportunity to explain to you 
« the meaning of thoſe expreſſions. Alas! my 
« dear Erneſtina, what a circumſtance have I 
* to communicate! What a ſacrifice doth my 
«« duty require Iam no longer permitted to 
« live for myſelf, I am no longer permitted to 
« hope I may be happy.” 


Alas! cried ſhe, I am going to loſe him, my 
heart forebodes it. Why may he not live hap» 
py? Why may he not ſee me? Why may he 
not love me? How can the ſame ſentiments: 
produce ſuch diſſerent effefts? My paſion is 

to me felicity, why ſhould his be the miſery 
of his life ? 


| R Grant | 
at which ſhe imagined ſhe ſhould receive a viſit 
from the Marquis. The time paſſed away 
lowly, the day cloſed, and to increaſe her un- 
ealineſs, no Marquis appeared. The next morn- 
ing, however, ſhe received a letter from him ; 
which breaking open with precipitation, cagerly 
| to 
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to confirm her apprehenſions, ſhe found the fol- 


From the Marquis de CLemencrs to 
EANESTINA. 


My dear Erneſtina ! after the affecting proof 
you have given me of your paſſion, how ſhall 
- acquaint you, without dying with grief, of the 
neceſſity of my departure, and the event which 
muſt ſucceed. Muſt I leave you! Muſt I bid 
vou an eternal adieu! Muſt I wound your 
| Heart with the fame ſhaft that rends mine to 
Pieces. N | 


4 Oh, thou moſt amiable girl, formed for the 

happineſs of my life, worthy of the moſt ſplen · 
did fortune !——Ah wherefore doth not mine 
depend on myſelf! My duty, my gratitude, 
the engagements I long ſince entered into, all 
ſubvert my hopes. But what Hopes had I? 
How could I fo vainly flatter myſelf ?—=Where- 
fore did I induce you to encourage a fruitle's 
paſſion? Will you not deſpiſe me for it? Will 
| you not for ever hate me? My dear, my ten- 
der friend, deign but to diſpell my fears; tell 
me but that you forgive mo. Refuſe me not a 
COne 
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conſolation fo ncceſſary to the ſupport of my 
afflicted heart. The misfortune of my life is at 
length determined. My uncle hath removed 
the obſtacles that oppoſed my marriage; he 
compells, he forces me to go and make my ad- 
dreſſes to Madam de St. André. Within an 
hour's time, I ſhall ſet out with her father, 
who will conduct me to an eſtate where the 
Marſhal de St. Andre is waiting for us. His 
daughter comes tomorrow from the convent. 
We are to be introduced to each other, and our 
hands are to be joined forthwith, without any 
concern about the union of our hearts. O, my 
dear Erneſtina, I am going to be united; to be 
united for ever! and it is not to you. | 


% imagined I ſhould have yet long enjoyed 
my liberty. It was purpoſed to await the deci» 
ſon of my law-ſuit before the parliament. The 
uncertainty of my right to a rich inheritance, 
and to immenſe arrears, had delayed the cou- 
ſeat of the Marſhal de St. André. The liber- 
ality of my uncle at this time diſtreſſes me be- 
yond conception. He hath by donation ſecured 
to me his whole eſtate, and I have no farther 


vm 
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« Shall I beg of you to forget me? Oh? no. 
I cannot wiſh you ſhould forget me; I cannot 
| deſire to forget you. Your charming idea will 
| be always preſent to me, always dear to my 
heart : 1 ſhall think of you. inceſſantly; I ſhall 
write to you, I ſhall entertain you on the topic 
of my eſteem, my frieadſhip, and perhaps in 
ſpite of myſelf of my love. Not that I ſhall recall 
it to mind to induce, you to partake of it again; 
hut to convince you that time cannot extinguiſh 
os diminiſh it. May your life be peaceful and 
happy 3 let the remembrance of a ſincere, 2 
true and conſtant friend ſometimes awaken a 
eg but let it be a figh of tenderneſs, not of 
grief. I cannot longer reſtrain from tears; 
they force themſelves from my eyes, they blot 
the paper on which I am writing, O my ge- 
nerous friend, you I know will weep too; bus 
may your fears be leſs bitter than mine! I 
love yon, I adose you, | yet muſt avoid, muſt 
loſe you: I am the moſt unfortunate of man- 
kind. | 


' The reader will judge what emotions the pe- 
ruſal of this letter muſt create in the heart of 
the ſuſceptible Erneſlina. How often was it 
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iaterrupted to give vent to her tears and ſighs ! 
He is gone, ſaid ſhe, he hath bid me an eternal 
adieu! I never ſhall ſee him more. He is 
gone to be united to the happy bride for whom 
he is deſtined, He wiſhes my life may be 
peaceful and happy.——Alas! what peace can I 
enjoy at a diſtance from him? How ſhall I be 
bappy without him! 


Thus did ſhe ſpend the whole day, in lament- 
ing the departure of the Marquis. How un- 
kind, ſaid ſhe, to go away without ſeeing we 
without ſpeaking to me ; without mixing his 
parting tears with mine! She wept, then ſat 
down to write, role up again and tore her leiter 
to pieces, then ſat down again, and at laſt threw 
down her pen. The violence of her tranſports, 


indeed, at length quite overpowered her ; and 
the remonſtrances of Madam de Rancy, the re- 
turn of Henrietta, and her friendly folicitndes, 
ſucceeded by degrees in rendering her mind 
more calm. She accuſtomed herſelf to fay ro- 
peatedly that ſhe never had encouraged any 
tune, was willing to ſubmit to her fate, and 
48 ö 
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endeavoured, by the force of reaſon, to ſupport 
her ſorrows with reſignation. - 


Two months had now ſlipt away, during 
which he had correſponded regularly with his 
amiable friend, He did not tell her that the in- 
diſſoluble knot was tied, and ſhe was afraid to 
aſk and to know. But ſhe was doomed ſhortly 
to be informed of the deſtiny of the Marquis 
de Clemengis, and to fee] by woful experience, 
that diſtreſs which attends on too tender con- 
nedlions. 


A female relation of Henrietta's was going to 
be marricd in the country, about ten leagues 
from Paris. The bridegroom was rich, and as 
be had long ſighed for the happy moment of 
marriage, he determined to have a brilliant wed- 
ding. Henrietta, being invited, defired Erneſ- 
tina to accompany her on this ſhort and plea- 
fant journey. She at firſt declined it, but at 
length gave way to the preſſing invitations of 
her friend. At her departure ſhe charged Ma- 
dam de Rancy to ſend the Marquis's letters by 
expreſs, as ſoon as ſhe received them. Several 
days, however, had elapſed before Erneſtioa 
raed any news either of her or the Marquis. 
** 
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Henrietta did not teſlect in taking her friend 
into the country, that of all kind of amuſe- 
ments, the entertainments of a wedding were 
the leaſt calculated to diſſipate the peculiar con- 
cera of Erneſtina. The ſame entertainments, 
might ſhe ſay to herſelf, are poſſibly given at 
the Marſhal de St. Andre's ; but the Marquis 
does not feel the joy and ſatisfaction of the 
bridegroom here. The Marquis is not ſo fond 
of his bride, he enjoys not the pleaſure of a 
| happy lover. And yet he writes to me no 
more. Would you believe it, faid ſhe to Hen- 
rietta, that the Marquis never writes to me, 
now? Does he mean to deprive me of the 
only conſolation I have leſt? Ah; doubtleſs 
he does. He thinks no more of me; he does 
not even ſo much as enquire whether I am in 
being or not. But no matter, he will always 
be dear to me: my regard for him will never 
ceaſe, No, no, never ſhall I loſe the idea of 
the Marquis de Clemengis: and if the time 
ever ſhould come that I ſhould think of him 
without forrow, I never ſhall think of him with- 
out affection. Henrietta endeavoured to ſooth 
the griefs, and to calm the inquietnde of her 
friend; but the ſituation of Erneſtina was ſoon 
to become fo diſtreſsful, that neither the advice 
| nor 
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hor the ſolicitudes of friendſhip could work any 
effect upon her heart. 


Mr. de Maugis, a friend to the bride and 
bridegroom, arrived that very morning in which 
every body was preparing to return to Paris. 
He was accordingly reminded of his promiſe; and 
reproached for not yielding to the preſſing in- 
vitations made bim, to come to the wedding. 
To which he replied, that the accident, of 
which he doubted not we muſt have heard, 
prevented him. Upon this every body got about 
him; near a dozen of them aſking him at once, 

what had happened. What, ſaid he, with an 
air of ſurprize, have you not heard of the miſ- 
fortune of the Count de St. Servains ; that of 
my brother, and the baniſhment of the Mar- 


quis de Clemengis ? 


Erneſtina, who had juſt entered the ſaloon, 
was ftruck into a ſtatue at this expreſſion ; but 
recollecting herſelf, with all her force, liſtened 
With the utmoſt attention to Mr. de Maugis. 


Ves, continued he, the Count de St. Servains 
is put under a ſtrict guard, his papers are car- 
tied off, and his effects feized, My brother, 

= who 
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who was his confident, is alſo in cuſtody, In 
the mean time the nature of their crime is kept 
an impenetrable ſecret. Thus a man, whoſe 
genius and application have ſucceeded ſo hap- 


pily ia the adminiſtration of affairs, whoſe diſ- 
intereftedneſs is ſo well known, and whoſe af- 
fability is univerſally engaging, is accuſed and 
blackened by envy. I hope, to Heaven, he 
will be able to confound 'the calumny of his 
enemies, and trample his baſe accuſers under 


I pity your brother ſincerely, ſaid the Che- 
valier d'Elmont, and I pity'no leſs the amiable 
Marquis de Clemengis. He was going 40 be 
married to Madam de St. Andre; that marriage 

will now hardly take place. No, certaialy, re- 
plicd Mr. de Maugis, he received that 'mortify- 
ing news and the order to repair to Clemengis, 
juſt two hours before the marriage articles were 
to be ſigned ; in conſequence of which, he him- 
ſelf haſtened to prevent the farther proceedings 


of the Marſhal, and diſſolved the mutual en- 
* 
Good God, continued the Chevalier d El- 


mont, what à cruel circumſtance that the diſ- 
yo 


. 
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grace of his uncle ſhould turn out a double miſ- 
fortune to him. Does not his law-ſuit come on 
immediately? Yes, Sir, replied M. de Mau“ 
gis, and all Paris think he muſt loſe it. 


During this converſation, Henrietta moved 
inſenſibly up to Erneſtina, and putting her hand 
round her waiſt, drew her out of the ſaloon, 
and ſupported her to her own chamber. Pale, 
cold and inanimate, our heroine appeared quite 

inſenſible of the terrible and unexpected news 
ſhe had heard. She threw her eyes ſtupidly 

around her; but could not ſpeak, and indeed 
* bardly breathe. Henrietta urged her in vain to 
* weep, by bathing her with her own tears: her 
heart was too full. At length, fixing her eyes 
on her friend, ſhe looked at her for ſome time, 
then lifting up her weak and trembling hands 
to Heaven, Oh, that I had died, ſaid ſhe, Oh 
that I had died, ere I had heard that the Mar- 

| quis de Clemengis is unhappy ! 


| | Her tears now flowed in abundance, and a 
|. little relieved ie oppreſſion which lay upon her 
ſpirits : but the moſt terrible agitation of mind, 


and the moſt violent exclamations of grief ſuc- 
ceeded. 
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ceeded, © Exiled! ruined! loſt! cried ſhe, the 
Marquis de Clemengis baniſhed ! 


On a ſudden, however, ſhe became quite 
calm—her tears ceaſed to flow, and the took 
hold with both hands of Henrietta; then conſi- 
dering a moment, caſting her eyes down, and 
afterwards looking up, ſhe fetched a deep ſigh 
and ſeemed to heſitate about bringing out what 
ſhe had a mind to —_ - 


Alas! my dear Henrietta, ſaid the, I give 
you a great deal of trouble; and perhaps I am 
going to ſay ſomething that may offend you: 
but, in the name of our friendſhip, I beg of you 
not to oppoſe my inclinations, I have a project 
to which 1 entreat you will make no objections · 
Never can I abandon the Marquis de Clemen- 
gis: he is baniſhed, his marriage is broken off, 
and his fortune ruined. He is deſtitute of hope, 
afflicted and unhappy. I will immediately go 
to him: the fight of me may poſſibly afford him 
Tome conſplation ; and if I cannot conſole him, 
I can at leaſt ſhare in his ſorrows: I can ſigh, 
ſuffer and die with him. Say nothing to me. 
No. I charge you, ſay nothing to me on this 
ſubject. T ell not me of che opinions of the 
L world, 
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world, or their cruel prejudices. I deſpiſe them 


when they are unjuſtly fevere. Are there any 
laws upon earth more ſacred than thoſe of friend - 
Ship? Avy obligations more binding than thoſe 
of gratitude? To whom ought I to pay any 
regard? I am independent of any one; if my 
conduct in this particular be wrong, I myſelf | 
will bluſh for it alone. I am determined to ſell 
every thing I'am worth, and to convey ſecretly 
to the Marquis de Clemengis every thing I have 
received from him. How can I indeed enjoy 
them? I may be happy in the eyes of others, 
but while I am ungrateful in my own, how cab 
I bear to live? 


Tue ſentiments of Henrietta were too noble 
not to approve in part of her friend's intention. 
And as to that part of it which ſeemed to re- 
quire the moſt conſideration, ſhe ſaw Erneſting 
' violently bent on purſuing her own inclina- 
tion, that if ſhe had undertaken to perfuade 
her from it, it might perhaps only be giving 
her uneaſineſs without prevailing on her to 
change her reſolution. She therefore faid no- 
thing, but left her friend to put what conſtruc- 
tion the pleaſed on her ſilence ; and both hur- 
"ried away to Paris. 


While 
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While they were on the road, Erneſtina be+ 
thought herſelf of an honeſt old man, who was 


concerned in the affairs of the Marquis, and was 


extremely attached to him. His name was Le- 
franc. During her reſidence with Mr. Dume- 
nil ſhe remembered to have often ſeen him with 
the Marquis. Indeed the Marquis employed: 
Dumenil at firſt on his recommendation, as he 
was always crying up the ingennity and abilities 
of that artiſt, She recollected alſo that he lodg- 
ed in the neighbourhood of her convent, Her 
firſt buſineſs therefore, when ſhe arrived at her 
convent, was to ſend a preſſing note for this 
man to come to her early the next morning, 
upon a matter of great conſequence; on which 
ſhe wanted to talk and conſult with him. Le- 
franc came at the hour appointed : bur the pre · 
ſence of a man, who loved the Marquis, who 
belonged to him, excited the moſt lively emo- 
tion in the heart of Erneſtina. She wanted to 
explain herſelf; ſhe begun to ſpeak; but her 
tears prevented her. : | 


on the other hand, the good old man, de- 
lighted to ſee again the pupil of his old friend, 


aſſured her of his readineſs to ſerve her, making 
| L 2 a thou» 
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a thouſand proteſtations that he would follow 
exactly the orders ſhe might give him. He was 
not ignorant how dear ſhe was to the Marquis, 
and thought her entitled to as much reſpect as 
he would have paid to his ſiſter. Erneſtina ac- 
cepted his offers of ſervice, opened her whole 
heart to him, expatiated on the liberality of 
the Marquis, on the gratitude ſhe ſhould always 
have for bim; and, putting into his hands her 
jewels and many other valuable moveables, or- 

dered him to fell them, and convey the money 
to the Marquis, without letting him know 
where it came from. After this ſhe deſired him 
to go to Miſs Dutnenil, to conſult with her 
about mortgaging her. eſtate, in order to add to 
the ſum : recommending to him in every thing 


diligence and ſecreſy. 


Mr. Lefranc knew that Erneſtina owed her 
fortune to the liberality of the Marquis. But 
he did not know the manner in which he had 
obliged her. The note ſhe ſent him perſuaded 
him that this fortune was ſtill dependent on the 
Marquis, and his firſt notion, on ſeeing her ſo 


much afflited, was that in the preſent ciccum- -. 


ances, ſhe wanted to take ſome meaſures with” 
the Marquis to ſecure her own intereſt.” 
4 | A ſur- 
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A ſurprize, therefore, mixed with admira- 
tion, rendered him ſilent for ſome minutes: he 
then looked firſt upon Erneſtina, then on the 
depoſit in his hands, and ſeemed to doubt whe- 
ther or not he was miſtaken. in what he ſaw and 
heard, On this Erneſtina aſked him, in a tone 
of impatience and inquietude, If he heſitated to 
oblige her. No, Madam, ſaid he, by no means, 
I hall fulfill your defires, and perhaps do ſtill 
more: make yourſelf eaſy : I ſhall acquit myſelf 
| faithfully of the charge you have entruſted me 
with. The Marquis hath placed his affec- 
tions very worthily, and I hope that Heaven 
will reſtore to him his uncle, his fortune, his 
health, and that he will never loſe ſo affeRion- 
ate, ſo reſpectable a friend as you are. 


His health | ſaid Erneſtina, haſtily, interrupt- 
ing him. Good God, is the Marquis ill! 
Don't frighten yourſelf, Madam, replicd Le- 
franc, he has been ill, very ill indeed; but be 
is at preſent much better. I hope ſoon to ſee 
him, and if I am not diſappointed, I ſhall be 


. at Clemengis before the week is out, Be ſatiſ- 


fied, Madam, I ſhall call vpog you before I go, 
to take your orders. I ſhall write to you, per- 


haps, what the fear of giving you falſe hopes, 
obliges me at preſent to be ſilent about, TI 
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"flag this he made a pole bow and todk 
his leave. 


Here again was a new ſubject of ſorrow to 
diſtreſs poor Erneſtina. The Marquis de Cle- 
mengis, to add to his misfortune, was ill, and 
perhaps dangerouſly ſo. How could ſhe ſupport 
this terrible idea! The ſilence of Henrietta, 
which ſeemed to intimate that ſhe diſapproved 
of this ſtep, and the fear of incurring the diſ- 
pleaſure of that valuable friend, gave indeed at 
firſt a little irreſolution to her proceedings ; but 
the preſent ſituation of the Marquis bore down 

every other conſideration. She wrote therefore 
to Henrietta; who determined on the receipt of 
her letter, to lend her a chaife, and to ſend one 
of her ſervants to go before her and to take 
care to provide her with poſt horſes. 


At noon ſhe ſet out, in company with Ma- 
dam de Rancy : but how impatient during the 
journey ! How many fighs! How many tears! 
Alas! ſaid ſhe to her companion, what would 


become of me if I ſhould never ſee bim more! 


If Heaven ſhould deprive me of him by death; 
Oh, how ſhall I be able to ſurvive him! How 
live to ſay, to repeat, that he is no more. 


A 
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A whole night ſpent thus in grief and lamen- 
tation, together with the fatigue of the journey, 
quite exhauſted her ſtrength and ſpirits, in fo 
much that the ſecond day they were obliged to 
ſtop at a little village on the road. Here Ma- 
dam de Rancy prevailed on her to take ſome 
little refreſhment and repoſe. A long and un- 
interrupted ſleep afforded her conſiderable re- 
lief, and put her in a fituatioh to continue her 
journey the next morning: ſo that they arrived 

at Clemengis the ſecond day in the evening. 


As many of the Marquis's ſervants knew Er- 
neſtina, the firſt who ſet eyes on her, ran to ac- 
quaint their maſter of her arrival. The Mar- 
quis could hardly believe them, Nay, when he 
even ſaw her enter his room, he ſtill almoſt 
doubted whether it was ſhe or not. She went 
up to the ſide of his bed trembling, and then 
falling on her knees, took his hand, which he 
held out to her, and preſſing it in hers, batbed 
it with her tears. Is this Erneſtina ? ſaid. the 
Marquis, raiſing. ber gently up and cauſing her 
to fit down by him. Doth my charming friend 
condeſcend to viſit me? O my dear Erneſtina 
how agreeable is this ſurprize ? I did not ex- 
hea ſo great a favour. 


why, 
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Why, Sir, why did not you expect it? ſaid 


ſhe in a moſt afteRting tone. Do you put me 
on a footing with thoſe friends, who ſorſake the 
unfortunate? Have you forgot that you are the 


whole univerſe to me? If eicher my company 
or ſervices can oblige you, ſpeak, Sir, ſpeak and I 


will never leave you more. Command all the 
moments of my life, if there ſhould be one in 2 
day, in which my ſalicitude to pleaſe yo 
diſſipate the remembrance of your misfor tunes, 
or afford one ray of comfort to your foul, 


may 


The face of the is was covered with 


| bluſhes at the tenderneſs of this declaration. He 
took the hands of Erneſtina and bathed them in 


burning tears. How have I ſacrificed, ſays he, 
the greateſt happineſs to vain titles! My moſt 
ardent deſires to ridiculous prejudices ! Is this 
that amiable girl whom I would have given- 
up for the avarice of ambition, and fooliſh. 
pride ? How generouſly hath her compaſſion 
induced her to follow me into this deſart? Yes, 


Feel already my pains grow leſs, now ſhe hath: 


deigned to partake them. Every thing gives 


way to the regret I feel at not having been ſuf- 
iciently D to ker goodneſs. 


Erneſtina was going to reply, when a confuſed 
noiſe was heard without of ſeveral people ſpeak- 


—_ ing 
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ing together. The door was opened abruptly, 
and Mr. Lefranc was rather brought, than in- 
troduced, by the Marquis's ſervants ; who all 
in one voice cried out, Your law - ſuĩt is gained, 
Sir, your law-ſuit is gained, The Count de 
St. Servains is cleared, and his accuſers ar- 
reſted. 


: 


How ! cried the 8 my uncle juluged. 
and my law-ſuit gained ! I may then follow the 
dictates of my own heart, and reward ſo much 
love, generoſity and virtue. Come, my dear 
Erneſtina, ſaid he, come to the arms of your 
huſband. Here, my dear children, continued 
he, addrefling himſelf to his ſervants,” who ſhed 
tears of joy, here is your miſtreſs ; then 'takiog 
hold of the hand of Lefranc, and you, my zea- 
lous and honeſt friend, ſaid he, be you the 
firſt to congratulate the Marchioneſs de Ge- 


mengis. 


Nothing but confuſed e of joy 
were now to be heard in the chamber. Erneſ- 
tina was beloved and reſpected; and merited 
the good fortune ſhe experienced, Madam de 
Rancy lifted up her hands, gave thanks to Hea- 
ven, and embracing Erneſtina, pronounced a 
tender benediction on her and the Marquis. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lefranc now betrayed the ſecret he wag 
entruſted with, and related to the Marquis the 
I ity of Erneſtina; while ſhe alone, ſtill 

apprehenſive for the Marquis's health, forbore 
to indulge her joy. She was aſſured, however, 
that though the Marquis was a little weak, he 
| was much mended, and that the pleaſure he 

now experienced would ſoon entirely reſtore 
{| But let us ſpare the reader, already perhaps 
ſufficiently tired, the trouble of entering into a 
detail of particulars more tedious than intereſt- 
bog} It is eaſy to conceive what muſt be the 
happineſs of thoſe two lovers. The Count de 
St. Servains, being revenged of his enemies, 
was reiaſtated in the miniſtry, and forgave his 
nephew for contrafting a marriage by which he 
was made happy. Henrietta partook of the fe- 
licity of her friend. Madam de Rancy. return - 
ed to her retreat in the country, where the in- 
dulgent care of the Marchioneſs left her no- 
thing to wiſh for; and I, who have no 
more to ſay about the gentle Erneſtina, will go 
and employ myſelf perhaps on the diſtreſſes and 


38 embarraſſineats of ſome other, 2 & 3! 


Tun END. + 


